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Not Only Read 
But Used 


| ish Business Pictograph is being used more and more by business 
men for their sales operations. 


A letter received from a large book concern in the Middle West 
expresses typical enthusiasm as to its value. 


"The slight amount of shading makes it possible to so color the 
map that it becomes immediately visible in its explanation. | 
use "A" Red, "B" Yellow, "C" Blue, and "D" Brown, which 
worked out beautifully, and | have already started a plan which 
will assist us greatly in increasing our sales. 


"It is so great an improvement over the old that you are to be 
congratulated upon your effort expended in working out this 
unparalled method of depicting business throughout the United 
States." 


The most valuable information is that which can be used. FORBES 
is devoted to providing useable, timely, significant and authorita- 
tive material for the business man. 
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Advertising Director 
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THE BUSINESS MAN SEEKING 
A [eee Sa WILL FIND IT IN THE 


BUICK FOR Woo 
Y 


An even larger car...smarter... more reliable... with 


improved driving ease and riding comfort 








WHEN 


The business man who regards the purchase 
of a motor car as an investment will find what 
he is looking for in the new Buick for 1933. 


For, in this finer, larger car are all the funda- 
mental values which have characterized Buick 


after Buick for almost three decades ... plus: 


many improvements in beauty, in comfort, and 
in driving ease ... at prices which make this 
new car a far greater value than even Buick 
has offered before. 


The new Buick for 1933 is a more beautiful 
car, each model having a longer wheelbase 
with a new low center of gravity ... and new 
and smarter Body by Fisher with Wind-Stream 
styling and a graceful slip-stream back. 


The new Buick interiors are not only roomier, 
more comfortable and more luxurious, but con- 
siderable attention has also been given to provid- 
ing many little conveniences which add greatly 
to the pleasure and satisfaction of motoring. 


Then, too, there is the new Fisher No-Draft 
Ventilation (Individually-Controlled) which cir- 
culates fresh air throughout the car, permitting 
each passenger to have the degree of ventilation 
he desires, without danger of drafts to the other 


NEW I3dd BUICK 
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BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 


BUILT 


occupants. We believe this to be one of the 
greatest health, comfort and safety factors since 
the advent of the closed body. 


Finer performance, handling ease and riding 
smoothness are provided for by a number of 
improvements such as the new Buick Valve-in- 
Head Straight Eight Engine cushioned in rubber 
... the new, more rigid X-type frame... new 
Inertia-Controlled Automatic Shock Absorbers 
...new and improved Automatic Clutch with 
Controlled Free Wheeling. 


And for greater safety, each model of the Buick 
for 1933 is equipped with new Safety Glass in 
windshield and ventilators ... new Four-Way 
Headlighting which makes night driving safer 
...an even more effective braking system ... and 
improved visibility, which permits the driver to 
see in all directions without difficulty. 


If you are seeking a motor car as an investment, 
it will pay you to see and drive the Buick for 
1933. Only by doing this can you learn for 
yourself what it has to offer you in the way of a 
truly economical investment in more and better 
miles of fine, reliable motoring. There are 
twenty beautiful body types, all available on 
G. M. A. C. terms. 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


A prophecy: 1933 will be better 
than 1932. 


The shortest days are over. The 
darkest also, probably. 


Currency inflation brings damna- 
tion. 

Forget 1932. Plan—fightingly— 
for 1933. 


ee 


An extra session of Congress 
would mean extra anxiety. 


Be philosophic: Regard your in- 
come tax payments as unemployment 
relief. 


May war debt welshing make war 
more unattractive! 


Where do we go from here? For- 
ward ! 


Hereafter we'll be thankful for 


small mercies. 


ee 
. 


Bravo Britain! For shame, France! 


Prediction: Néxt New Year will 
be happier. 


Foreign bonds floated here have 
sunk less than our own. 


Expect retrogression in Russia. 


Motor industry should move faster 
this year. 


Hoover needs less sympathy than 
Roosevelt. 


1932 was a red-ink rather than a 
red-letter year. 


Income tax is becoming a mis- 
nomer. 


The sales tax is now selling itself. 


Now let’s turn a new leaf—and 
write something worthwhile on it! 
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GREATLY 








@ From Chevrolet . . . world’s 
largest builder of automotive trans- 
portation ... comes an improved line 
of six-cylinder trucks. Stronger. 
More durable. Even more eco- 
nomical than ever. And selling at 
new reduced prices as low as $330. 


These reductions apply on every one 
of the 28 body-types, and place 
Chevrolet trucks in the most attrac- 
tive price-position in their history. 
The 114-ton 157-inch stake now sells 
for $70 less than last year. The 
114-ton panel for $40 less. The half- 
ton panel for $40 less. Compare 
these prices, then compare what 
you get for these prices—and you 
won’t be satisfied to accept any other 
low-priced truck but a Chevrolet 
for 1933. 


The new truck engine is basically the 
same reliable power plant of last 


AMERICA’S MOST 












REDUCTIONS 
AS MUCH AS 


*70O 


Half-Ton Pick-Up $440 
Sedan Delivery . $545 
Half-Ton Panel . *53O 
.. *655 


131” Stake . 













157” Stake... *2Z15 

All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michi- 

gan. Special equipment extra. 

Low delivered prices and easy 
GMAC terms. 


/ CHEVROLET 
A plea 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


year— made even smoother, more 
powerful and more economical 
by the addition of many new im- 
provements and refinements. The 
new rear axle is bigger, heavier and 
more rugged. In addition, Chevrolet 
offers more than a hundred other new 
factors of ruggedness, éndurance, 
and economy throughout the chassis. 
And the appearance of the truck has 
been smartly enhanced by the adop- 
tion of a new radiator, new head- 
lamps, new fenders and, on many 
models, new body-lines! 


When a truck as good as the Chev- 
rolet was last year, offers all these 
added improvements, plus greatly 
reduced prices, there’s no question as 
to who builds the best truck value for | 
1933! Again this year, it’s Chevrolet 
—for lowest transportation costs. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


ECONOMICAL FARM TRUCKS 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and COMMENT 


4 

By B. C. 
BRIGHT | RRIVING for work one morn- 
COLORS: ing before Christmas, I found 
BRIGHT the elevator gaily decorated. Bright 
LIVES colors radiate cheer. Reflection be- 


got’ the realization that tokens of 
joy and gladness were everywhere exhibited. Shop win- 
dows proclaimed the presence of the Santa Claus spirit. 
Wreaths and Christmas trees adorned homes. The dull, 
somber wrapping-paper of every day gave place to fas- 
cinating coverings, highly colored, generously flowered, 
dotted sometimes with the smiling face of Kris Kringle. 
As the Day drew nigh, the voices of men and women 
and children took on a new note of joy, a new ring of 
cordiality, their very personalities exuded a new glow. 
The need for generating and outpouring goodwill never 
was greater than it is during these days that would de- 
press. We have learned, as never before, that we are our 
brother’s keeper. We have learned that our happiness 
and wellbeing are inextricably interwoven with the hap- 
piness and wellbeing of others. Let us, therefore, thought- 
fully charge ourselves with a New Year resolution to live 
and practise, to the very limit of our ability, the spirit 
that so readily animates us at Christmastide. Numberless 
lives need brightening. 


The strong rise when things are low. 


HOW ABOUT T is a foregone conclusion that 
CONCESSIONS we are headed for revision ot 
TO OUR OWN debts owed us by foreign countries. 
DEBTORS? How about revising obligations of 


hard-pressed debtors at home? This 
process is already under way. Many chain stores have had 
their leases substantially eased. New York Central Rail- 
road, large land-owner, has granted rental reductions to 
hotel, apartment house and other lessees. Some savings 
banks have reduced rates on mortgages. Owners of of- 
fice and other buildings have modified rents. Some insur- 
ance companies have extended leniency to needy borrow- 
ers. Many thousands of farmers, merchants, etc., have 
shed their debts by a bankruptcy bath. Federal, State 
and municipal governments have been obliged to exercise 
patience in collecting taxes. 

Popular demand is rising for governmental action on 
behalf of debtors. “Surely we are as much entitled to 
consideration. as foreign debtors,” is the cry and claim. 
This attitude is understandable. But nothing practicable 


FORBES 


has been offered. Instead of governmental decree, which 
almost inevitably would create more or less chaos, it is 
preferable that debtors and creditors get together and 
reach a basis of settlement. Wholesale bankruptcies bene- 
fit nobody. Existing abnormal conditions demand, rather, 
give and take, reasonableness all round. Capacity to pay 
must be taken into the reckoning—blood cannot be ex- 
tracted from a stone. Half-a-loaf is much better than no 
bread, especially since the money tendered in liquidation 
of debts these days is worth much more than money was 
worth, in most instances, when the debt was contracted. 

The common-sense attitude is realistic rather than legal- 
istic. 


RTIFICIAL boosting of farm 


LATEST 

FARM RELIEF products by extensive use— 
SCHEME IS misuse—of taxpayers’ money, has 
DANGEROUS proved a costly fizzle. Although the 


Federal Farm Board has expended 
several hundred millions, wheat and cotton, the principal 
objects of its beneficence, have been selling around the 
lowest prices ever recorded. This abortive experiment has 
not prevented the hatching by politicians of another price- 
boosting scheme entailing still heavier burdens upon the 
public. 

Briefly, it is proposed to pay wheat growers a bounty 
of 42 cents or more a bushel above the ordinary market 
price, cotton growers a bounty of 5 cents a pound, to- 
bacco growers, hog raisers, etc., similarly generous 
bonuses. The packer, manufacturer or other buyer pays 
these extra amounts to the grower—and then soaks the 
public commensurately. Exported surpluses would bring, 
of course, only quotations ruling in world markets. 

Growers presumably will have to curtail output in ac- 
cordance with governmental decree. This would mean a 
nationwide army of sleuths to spy on producers. Their 
upkeep would come, naturally, from your pocket and 
mine, consumers. 

Admittedly, it is easier to damn than to devise relief 
for our harassed agricultural population. Prosperity 
would be infinitely accelerated were some feasible plan 
evolved to render intelligent farming more profitable. But 
something saner, something less revolutionary, something 
more practicable, something involving less multiplicity 
of bureaucracy, not this “domestic allotment” scheme, 
must be conceived. 


Life isn’t empty for the cheerful. 
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Change Tariffs to Offset 


Currency Changes 


HY tariffs? 
To afford American wage-earners and Ameri- 
can industries prudent protection. 

Protection against what? 

Normally, against foreign wages on a scale far below 
American standards. 

Protection has now become essential against something 
else, namely, seriously depreciated foreign currencies. 

This newer menace is quite as grave as the menace of 
low foreign wages. 

Take, first, Japan. Ordinarily, when Japan sold goods 
here for a dollar, the seller could exchange his dollar for 
two Japanese yen, the national currency. To-day the sell- 
er can get almost five yen for his dollar. This means that 
he reaps a premium of 135 per cent. on each dollar’s 
worth sold in the American market. 

Next consider Britain. For each $100 worth disposed 
of here, the Briton obtained little better than 20 pounds 
before that country abandoned the gold standard. For 
the same $100 worth, he now obtains almost 30 pounds, 
equivalent to a premium of over 45 per cent. 

Most other countries, because of the drop in the value 
of their currency as measured by the gold-standard Amer- 
ican dollar, are able to place American producers ‘at a 
similar disadvantage. 

This table shows the extent of the “premium” now 
current on the currencies of various countries when com- 
pared with normal: 


Premium 
Country Normal Now % 
SE IN os rc hanen aca kaw $4.8655 $3.34 45 
PIMIMR coda loss loisvaroeess witayaianesavein dihors 4985 .2120 135 
ey BROLIN ee 1.00 87 15 
inks: Seniesa tee bea eaaee "19295 0815 137 
PEM © cs wxccnactrnetoniesevosiarnee .26799 1725 55 
i :6sdssteo ain Sasa ca tain ectsll ations .26799 1825 47 
EE? Satict thus ceien eaten .26799 1730 55 
EME Gus 6.5.4 cod Seas aeaens eee .1196 .0725 64 
REAP cee nee oe 12166 .0606 101 
PE co icbdceatsaknabeces 4244 2550 65 
PR oasrcts ace Maran Roe eens eee .28 19 47 
RDS. a's cui sadecscuanained mneeas 49846 3275 52 
MEGS ois gat Gaickieeaoinee oe 3650 Bs be 45 


UST how does this violent change in the relative value 
of American and foreign currencies operate against 
American producers? 

Briefly and bluntly, foreigners get gold money for 
what they sell here, but pay their workers, etc., not in 
gold money, but in “tin” money. 

Theoretically, the fall in the value of foreign curren- 
cies should have brought about an equivalent rise in wages, 
in materials, in everything. But the fact is that this has 
not occurred. Obviously, therefore, the foreign manu- 
facturer who has not had to pay out more currency for 
wages, for materials, for rentals, for transportation, etc., 


reaps an abnormal advantage when he can sell here and 
collect the price in gold money. This gold money mani- 
festly can go so much farther in obtaining labor, mate- 
rials, etc., which are purchased in much cheaper money 
—as already pointed out, the Japanese manufacturer re- 
ceives approximately five yen instead of two for each 
dollar’s worth he markets in the United States. 

Palpably, a tariff which was fixed to offset only lower- 
cost foreign wages becomes entirely inadequate, entirely 
ineffective in meeting drastically lower-priced foreign 
currencies used by foreign manufacturers to pay their 
costs. 

The utter inadequacy and ineffectiveness of our exist- 
ing tariff in meeting this unanticipated condition is being 
painfully demonstrated day by day, week by week. 

Several foreign countries have readjusted their tariffs 
to cope with declines in foreign currencies. 

The United States, in self-defense must take similar 
action. Financial, economic, tariff, political conditions 
can and do undergo such rapid and radical changes these 
days that it is impossible for Congress to fix tariff sched- 
ules which will ideally meet changing conditions years 
later. Smoot-Hawley or any other schedules written in- 
to the statute books in 1929 cannot possibly operate equi- 
tably in 1933 when the whole world has been meanwhile 
undergoing transformation. 


HAT is the way out? 

In the kaleidoscopic world we now find ourselves 
in, we must, in order to provide effective protection, do 
what other countries have done: Clothe administrative or 
other officials with broad powers to change tariff sched- 
ules without waiting for cumbersome, long-drawn-out 
parliamentary, legislative action each time the need for 
change arises. 

The flexibility now permitted is inadequate. Congress 
should confer upon the President and a competent non- 
partisan tariff body wide powers, including power to take 
cognizance of currency changes in foreign countries and 
their effect upon foreign production costs. 

Some such plan is preferable to having Congress at- 
tempt to rewrite an entirely new tariff, since it would in- 
evitably become more or less anachronistic and inappro- 
priate before it was a month old. 

Let us equip ourselves to make tariff changes to meet 
economic changes as they arise in any part of the world. 


The Golden Rule never tarnished anyone. 


2 6 


Success is easiest when others quit. 
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TECHNOC- 66 ECHNOCRACY” could be 
RACY: suitably spelled “Techno- 
TECHNO- crazy.” President Nicholas Mur- 
CRAZY ray Butler should explain—or dis- 


avow — Columbia University’s 
connection with the revolutionaries who are assiduously 
promulgating—doubtless for profit—grotesquely ridicu- 
lous figures and “facts.” Were this self-styled group of 
“engineers” to be guilty of similarly inaccurate calcula- 
tions in building a bridge, it would collapse before com- 
pletion. Yet theypompously pose as possessing a sure- 
fire panacea for all‘our economic ills. ‘The price system 
must go!” ‘they shout. Whether the “techno-crazy” 
panacea should be labelled Communism, Syndicalism, So- 
cialism, Sovietism, I. W. W.-ism or just what hasn’t yet 
been made clear. ‘ 

Anyway, away with prices! ‘“Technocrats” are about 
to usher in: Utopia, the millennium—or, maybe, a hybrid 
brand of Sovietism. 

Without the cloak of Columbia University, the origina- 
tors of “technocracy” would have remained in the obscur- 
ity their misrepresentation of facts deserved. 


Fear is failure—failure of faith. 


WISE © DWARD H. HARRIMAN, 
RECREATION when undisputed ruler of sev- 
STIMULATES eral railway empires, remarked that 
ORIGINATION he liked to drop into an executive’s 


office unannounced and find him 
with his feet on his desk. The chances were, he reasoned, 
that the man was using his head, that he was taking time 
off to do nothing but think. Is it your experience—it is 
mine—that ideas can be hatched much more freely when 
not immersed in routine duties? Surrounded by a hun- 
dred tasks, frequently distracted by telephone calls, con- 
stantly interrupted by visitors, it is next to impossible to 
give full rein to the imagination, to creative powers. 

Some of' America’s most effective leaders believe in 
spending extremely little time at their desks—John D. 
Rockefeller, Charles M. Schwab, Henry L. Doherty, 
Henry Ford, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, spring to mind. The 
subconscious mind seems to function most fruitfully when 
one’s nose is not on the grindstone. Wise forms of recrea- 
tion often are particularly productive of worthwhile ideas. 
Said Thoreau: “The really efficient laborer will be found 
not to crowd his day with work, but will saunter to his 
- tasks surrounded by a wide halo of ease and leisure. There 
will be a wide‘margin of relaxation to his day.” 

Travel by water or land, a vacation amid an environ- 
ment of tranquillity, a hunting trip with one or more con- 
genial companions with whom to converse during the 
evening—such experiences can prove ideal stimulants to 
the hatching of ideas for the betterment of one’s work. 

Are you too much tied to your daily round? Break 
away! Not only are you likely to accomplish more, but 
you are likely to live longer. 


’Tis better to give than to receive sympathy. 
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NEEDED: MERICA’S banking system has 
FEWER BUT too long continued weak main- 
STRONGER ly because of the shortsightedness of 
BANKS the smaller banks and political pre- 


judice against powerful banks. The 
American Bankers’ Association, unduly dominated by rural 
bankers, has foolishly acquiesced in the continued exis- 
tence of unsatisfactory conditions. Events have now spok- 
en so thunderously that objections to strengthening the 
whole system should be effectively overcome. For the year 
ended October 31, 1931, fully 81 per cent. of the failures 
among national banks were made up of institutions with 
less than $200,000 capital. Of these failures, slightly 
more than 88 per cent. occurred in towns of less than 
10,000 population and 56 per cent. in those of 1,000 or 
less. Of all suspended banks since 1920, more than 65 
per cent. have had less than $50,000 capital. © Failures 
among leading large-city institutions have been few. 
The weak, isolated bank, unable to command either 
adequate capital or competent management, should give 
way to branch banking. Public sentiment, even now, has 
not been sufficiently educated to permit of Federal legis- 
lation sanctioning nationwide branch-banking. But the 
urgent need for more liberal laws by States and for wid- 
ening the branch-bank territory of national banks, is gen- 
erally recognized by politicians and the public alike. No 
new, inadequately capitalized banks should be chartered 
by any State. Unless more freedom to establish 
branches is granted, the inevitable alternative will be ex- 
pansion of “group control”—plus, of course, continuance 
of heavy mortality among weak institutions. 
We have outgrown our present banking straitjacket. 


Lose what you must if you must; but confidence, never! 


MOTOR HAT we like to think of as 
MAKERS the characteristic spirit of 
HAVE SET America—the spirit of daring, of 
EXAMPLE initiative, of inventiveness, of in- 


genuity, of aggressiveness, of blaz- 
ing new and ever new trails—is being worthily exempli- 
fied by our motor manufacturers. Whereas leaders in 
various other industries have been cowed into tremblingly 
pulling in their horns and abandoning all courage, motor 
makers have consistently exhibited enterprise, progressive- 
ness, resourcefulness. They have maintained their re- 
search departments in full force and in full blast. Their 
engineers, their designers, have been encouraged to origi- 
nate, to create. Many millions of dollars have been spent 
unhesitatingly on new tools, new dies, new machines in 
order to improve their product. They have set an ex- 
ample, too little followed, in wholeheartedly continuing 
advertising and sales efforts. Unmatched energy has been 
exercised in aiding, educating, training dealers to conduct 
their business more efficiently. 
When full recovery returns, the public should cordially 
recognize and adequately reward the heroic efforts ex- 
pended by the men who make our motors. 
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Agreement for the Bear 1933 























THIS MEMORANDUM, made this first day of the New Year, 
A. D. One Thousand Nine Hundred Thirty-Three, between 


: ME 
ponty of the first part, and YOU 
party of the second part, WITNESSETH: 


THAT WHEREAS, the said parties have for more than three 
(3) years last past endured the most difficult economic period 
of their lives, and 


WHEREAS, the said parties confront the New Year stripped 
of all illusions as to quick profits and easy money, but still 
retain their respective shirts and their faith in humanity 
and the future of the world, 


NOW, THEREFORE, in consideration of the premises and the 
mutual promises herein contained, the said parties covenant 
and agree: 


(1) To face the New Year cheerfully and courageously with 
full confidence in their powers as intelligent human beings 
to meet and master all difficulties and emergencies which may 
arise. 


(2) To devote their best energies consistently and 
effectively for the betterment and welfare of their fellow- 
citizens. 


(3) To exercise economy but not penury. 


(4) To remember that money is only a symbol and not an 
end in itself, for it has no social value unless it be used. 


(5) To pursue no speculative jack o’lanterns. 


(6) To keep an open mind for new ideas, remembering that 
Columbus was laughed at as a fool and the first commercially 
successful steamboat was known as "Fulton’s Folly." 


(7) To assist to the best of their ability all those who 
have suffered misfortune and poverty through no fault of 
their own. 


(8) To practise the Golden Rule instead of worshipping 
the Golden Calf. 


(9) To live with charity to all and malice toward none. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the said parties have hereunto set 
their hands and seals the day and year first above written. 


(SEAL) 
(SEAL) 














HAT selling policies will win 
new business and_ restore 
profits in 1933? 

What is the best selling platform 
for 1933? 

Such questions as these must be 
answered by each company at the 
outset if the full possibilities of an 
upgrade year are to be realized. 

The five selling platforms which 
follow, present the conclusions of 
more than twenty men—men with 
outstanding records in marketing, 
who have shown their own companies 
and others the way to sales success 
in 1932, and who expect to repeat 
this coming year. The different sell- 
ing problems of manufacturers (in- 
cluding those who sell industrial 
goods and those who sell consumers’ 
merchandise), of wholesalers, and of 
retailers are treated separately. Each 
platform contains planks which can 
be used with profit by every execu- 
tive who is interested in getting his 
share—and more—of the business 
that 1933 will bring. 


To begin with, two basic principles 
must guide every successful sales 
manager, no matter what he sells or 
what place his company occupies in 
the chain of distribution: 

1. All selling activities must be 
planned carefully, and on a founda- 
tion of known facts. 

2. Those plans must aim at profit- 
able selling, not volume selling. 

Details may differ; but behind 
each successful sales program for 
1933 must stand those two essentials. 


MANUFACTURING 


ERE re sixteen marketing 

planks for the aggressive man- 
ufacturer of consumer or of indus- 
trial goods to use in going after 
1933’s markets: 

1. Watch customers and territories 
with a keen eye for signs of new buy- 
ing.* Keep selling plans and appro- 
priations flexible so you can take in- 
stant advantage of them. 

2. Don’t give up old and proved 
promotion plans simply because they 
have been used before. If they work- 
ed before, they probably will now. 
But dress them up in new clothes, 
substitute new features for the old. 

3. Search systematically for new 
outlets by advertising; by sending 
out scouts; by keeping salesmen on 
the watch for ideas; by analyzing 
trade lists and directories; by talking 
with trade association executives; by 
hunting for dealers who can fill out 
their lines advantageously with your 
product. But be sure the new outlets 





*Forses Business Pictograph (page 16) is one 
way of doing this. 
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will be profitable before making com- 
mitments. 

4. Before taking the lead in price 
reductions, study the effect on profits, 
and what increase in sales—if any— 
will result. Refuse to make secret 
price concessions. Before meeting a 
competitor’s reductions, wait until you 
have more than rumor to go on; in- 
stances of quiet price concessions 
often are salesmen’s excuses rather 
than facts, or a purchasing agent’s 
way of getting rid of a salesman who 
hasn’t sold him properly on the 
product. 

5. Begin at once to build up ex- 
perience and data for establishing a 
real sales budget and a system for 
sales cost accounting. Rational con- 
trol of marketing costs is impossible 
without these tools, but it takes time 
to create accurate ones. 

6. Plan exactly what you want 
your advertising to do, and pre-test 
it to make sure that it serves its pur- 
pose. Let the advertising and the 
sales force talk about the same things 
in the same language (particularly in 
industrial selling). Don’t let a heavy 
investment in past advertising go by 
default. Customers forget quickly, 
and competitors will help them to 
do it. 

7. Analyze sales and calls by sales- 
man, by customer, by product, by 
territory (scrutiny of past sales rec- 
ords is one way of getting this in- 
formation, and one which costs noth- 
ing but a little extra time). Know 
which are profitable, which unprofit- 
able. Are the number and frequency 
of calls in each territory in propor- 
tion to the potential market for the 
product? Or are potentially good 


markets receiving too little attention? 
Start your marketing plans with the 
customer. Know who will buy the 
product, and why; how much he will 
buy; and exactly who will buy it at 
a profit to you. Classify prospects 
and go after the best ones first. Sell 
selectively, but before,cutting out a 
customer see if you can build him up. 
Keep in contact with any actual or 
potential buyers who show promise 
of becoming profitable customers. If 
personal calls are too expensive, keep 
your product before them by adver- 
tising—especially important to-day be- 
cause of rapid and far-reaching shifts 
among those who buy. 

8. Sell the product to your sales- 
man as well as to the customer. Con- 
vince him of its worth, so that he 
may approach the buyer not as a 
pleader but as a man who knows he 
can render a real service. 

9. Stand squarely behind the sales- 
man. Help him to keep his morale, 
for often he must, in turn, keep up 
his prospect’s morale. Give him new 
things to talk about when he faces 
his prospect. Lean more heavily than 
ever on product and sales research 
departments for those new things 
(a) by developing new products, and 
new uses and new features for old 
products (improvements in appear- 
ance, for example); (b) by keeping 
up a continuous flow of information 
between the sales force and the home 
office on research activities, industry 
news, orders brought in by salesmen, 
and successful selling methods. And 
get out in the field with salesmen, so 
that you can learn what they are up 
against and so that they will realize 
that you understand their problems. 
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10. Check salesmen’s performance 
in the field. The salesman’s version 
of a call and the presentation he ac- 
tually makes may differ widely. Few 
thorough investigations of this kind 
have been made; but the conditions 
they have revealed are astonishing. 


11. Overhaul your method of com- 
pensating salesmen. A salary for 
peace of mind, a commission or 
bonus for incentive, is a combination 
that answers to-day’s requirements 
for many companies employing high- 
grade men. Plan the incentive so that 
it induces salesmen to do exactly 
what you want them to do, whether 
it is dressing windows, increasing the 
number of calls, finding new custom- 
ers, or selling a larger volume of 
goods. 

12. Give the salesman a definite 
standard by which he can measure 
his performance. Something more 
than a quota is needed. Tell each 
salesman how much of his territory’s 
available business he is getting, and 
how that portion compares with his 
previous performance and that of 
other salesmen (for example, by re- 
lating his sales to total territorial 
sales of your industry, to activity 
among factories using your type of 
product, to department store sales, 
to general business activity, or simi- 
larly pertinent data.) You may find 
that the man who brings in only one- 
fourth of his 1930 volume has raised 
your company’s share of his terri- 
tory’s business from ten per cent. to 
twenty per cent.; instead, then, of 
being only 25 per cent. effective in 
selling, he actually is twice as good 
a salesman as he was. Result: better 


Pfeoe 





morale, more accurate measurement 
of results. 

13. Consider the use of new blood 
in the sales force. The novice who 
takes to-day’s hard sledding as a mat- 
ter of course may quickly show the 
way to the veteran who remembers 
only the palmy days, and waits for 
them to come again. If you take on 
new salesmen, decide exactly what 
sort of work they should do; select 
carefully those who are qualified to 
do it; and train them along those 
specific lines. 

14. Require brief but informative 
reports from salesmen. Then use 
them—and let the salesmen know you 
are using them—to correct faults and 
pass along selling tips and examples 
of good procedure to others on the 
sales force. 

15. Control salesmen more closely. 
Know where they are and what they 
are doing at any given time; and 
know that they are carrying through 
a definite plan of action. 

16. Re-examine the product. Be 
sure that it is all that it should be. 
Test it; invite criticism; ask users 
for their opinions ; find out why some 
people buy it, why others don’t buy 
it. Brighten up its appearance—the 
lure of a striking package, a new 
color, the sheen of bright metal, ex- 
tends even into industrial marketing, 
and creates a competitive advantage 
hard to beat when price and quality 
are equal. 


ORE specialized planks for the 

1933 platforms of executives 
selling consumer goods are these: 

1. If your national brand sells for 

more than 20 or 25 per cent. above 
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competing private brands, cut prices. 
Advertising can carry a price differ- 
ential up to that point; beyond it, the 
burden is too great. 

2. Eliminate secret rebates and in- 
discriminate quantity discounts. Keep 
a sharp eye on advertising allowances 
to see that you actually get the ad- 
vertising, and that the discounts do 
not become concealed price conces- 
sions. 

3. Localize advertising and selling 
effort. Bridge the gap between na- 
tional advertising and the spot where 
the purchase is made. 

4. Help outlets to make profits as 
well as sales. But keep those efforts 
in proportion with your product’s 


‘price and importance to the outlet. 


The automobile manufacturer is able 
to spend a lot of money in setting up 
dealer accounting systems; the food 
manufacturer with a single product 
can scarcely afford to go beyond win- 
dow dressing and setting up a ration- 
al price structure. Talk over difficul- 
ties with your distributors and deal- 
ers. Keep in close touch with them. 
Co-operate with them and with com- 
petitors in stamping out predatory 
and unwarranted price-cutting, in lift- 
ing distributors’ and dealers’ profits. 


. promnape plans which manufac- 
turers of industrial goods may 
use with profit are these: 


1. Ask your purchasing agent what 
he likes and dislikes in the salesmen 
who call on him, what methods and 
approaches make the best impression 
on him. Ask your customers’ pur- 
chasing agents what they think of 
your salesmen, how they compare 
with others. 


2. Study your prospect’s interests 
and personality, then decide which of 
the two following approaches is most 
likely to succeed with him: 


(a) Create capital goods sales by 
improving products and making pres- 
ent equipment obsolete. Then sell 
profits rather than machines. Show 
the prospect how he can increase net 
profits or turn a loss into a profit by 
buying new equipment, and how soon 
the purchase will pay for itself out of 
savings (that period should be less 
than two years if to-day’s prospect is 
going to be interested). If necessary, 
plan and suggest a complete revision 
of the prospect’s manufacturing set- 
up, even though your sale may be 
only a small part of the total. But 
be sure that such a selling presenta- 
tion is handled by a high type of 
salesman, and that it is made directly 
to the chief executives of the com- 
pany as well as to the factory execu- 
tives; and be equally sure that the 
presentation is worded in language 
that parallels their interests and un- 
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derstanding. Or: 

(b) Create new or improved prod- 
ucts, plan an exciting presentation of 
their advantages and possibilities, and 
jolt the buyer out of his lethargy. 
Appeal to emotion rather than rea- 
son. And make your product look 
new, as well—dramatize its newness. 

3. Take advantage of what spare 
time you have in developing new 
plans and new methods, so that they 
will be ready when markets open up. 

4. Study the merchandising meth- 
ods of those who sell to consumers. 
A steel mill can learn much from a 
department store. 

5. Don’t offer too much expensive 
free service. The prospect will see 
the justice of a charge for research 
work if its cost to you is out of line 
with the size of his order; if he 
doesn’t, he’s better left alone. Curb 
the salesman’s tendency to offer free 
service to cover up poor salesmanship. 

6. Take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities created by the Committee on 
Industrial Rehabilitation.* But re- 
member that it only opens the op- 
portunity. It’s up to the individual 
company to close the sale. 

7. Study the prospect’s problems. 
Are they problems of price? of qual- 
ity? of service? of finance? Each 
requires a different selling approach. 
Go to the treasurer, the sales man- 
ager, the production manager, the 
chief engineer or other executives 
outside of the purchasing department 
for that information ; they are in the 
thick of the battle, the purchasing 
agent often is an onlooker. 


WHOLESALING 


LANKS with which executives 
in the wholesale field may build 
their 1933 selling platforms are these: 
1. Don’t “sell” the retailer; show 
the retailer how to sell. Help him to 
get new customers by suggesting 
carefully planned special sales and 
selling stunts ; improvements in store 
appearance, layout, and displays; in- 
telligent advertising methods adapted 
to his situation; the right kind of 
merchandise to carry—with especial 
emphasis against over-stocking. Con- 
- sider, also, starting some feature 
which will make repeaters of the re- 
tailer’s new customers, such as a 
magazine to be distributed free. And 
investigate the possibilities of the 
voluntary chain. 

2. Take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to become a leader for retail 
customers. The wholesaler’s vision 
and contacts are wider than theirs; 
by spotting new trends in demand, 
new ideas in selling, and passing 
them on to retailers, the wholesaler 


*Forses, December 15, page 12. 


their 


can increase their sales and 
loyalty. 

3. Put more emphasis on better 
buying. Buy the merchandise that 
retailers can sell, rather than sell the 
merchandise you have bought. 

4. Reduce the number of “loss 
leaders” offered to outlets. Confine 
them principally to staples, and get 
adequate profits from _ specialties; 
don’t throw profit-makers into the 
price scramble. 

5. Furnish the retailer with well- 
balanced lines of merchandise for 
special promotions—a staple or two 
for a loss leader, semi-specialty lines 
that will give him a fair profit, and 
specialties carrying good profits. 

6. Sell selectively. Analyze sales 
(and that need not be an expensive 
job, for past sales and cost records 
and a little extra night work will un- 
cover a gold-mine of information). 
Find which customers, 
lines and salesmen are making profits, 
and, as far as possible, eliminate the 
others. But be careful not to drop an 
up-and-coming customer who, though 
not profitable to-day, promises to 
grow into a fat account. And don’t 
slash a well-balanced line of mer- 
chandise down to those items which 
alone pay a profit. 

7. If present salesmen can’t carry 
out the program you outline, and are 
little more than order-takers, get new 
ones. But don’t expect intelligent 
work from underpaid, dissatisfied 
salesmen. Dollars saved by slashing 
sales compensation below a fair leve! 
are dollars thrown away. And use a 
method of compensation that gives 
salesmen an incentive to carry out 
your program; if they should help 
retailers, pay them on that basis. 


RETAILING 


ETAIL selling plans designed to 

take advantage of 1933’s op- 
portunities should include these 
policies: 

1. Get more customers into your 
store, and keep them there to shop 
around by (a) redecorating and 
renovating both inside and _ out, 
which can be done inexpensively with 
a little paint and lumber; (b) instal- 
ling air conditioning equipment, 
which now can be bought in small, 
low-cost units; (c) revising store 
layout so customers will pass by de- 
partments carrying goods to be 
bought on impulse; (d) displaying 
merchandise conspicuously and tempt- 
ingly, so it can sell itselfi—and re- 
lieve advertising and the sales force 
of some of their burden. 

2. Eliminate rather than add new 
services, unless very careful investi- 
gation assures that they will create 
profits as well as sales. Stop trying 


territories, . 
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to keep up with the store across the 
street; instead, get together with 
competitors to limit C.O.D. deliv- 
eries, to set a minimum value on mer- 
chandise which can be returned for 
credit, to cut down competition in 
delivery, to charge for postage on 
out-of-town deliveries, to assess in- 
terest on over-due charge accounts. 

3. Hold every advertising dollar 
directly accountable for results. De- 
cide exactly what each advertisement 
must do, and see that it is done. Let 
direct sales, rather than intangible 
goodwill building, be the measure of 
an advertisement’s accomplishment. 
Use more concrete specifications of 
the merchandise offered; give the 
consumer a real reason for buying; 
and give her her money’s worth. Be 
cautious in using comparative prices 
—they are becoming shopworn; 
stress quality as well as price. Make 
each advertisement convincing. Be it 
ever so true, a fact which sounds un- 
likely to the consumer is better left 
unsaid. And allocate advertising al- 
lowances on a flexible basis, so that 
immediate advantage can be taken of 
favorable selling conditions. 

4. Increase gross margin by (a) 
increasing mark-up (often competi- 
tion prevents this); (b) cutting ex- 
travagances (service features, for 
example) ; (c) increasing the size of 
the average sales check (by pushing 
related lines, offering several units at 
a flat price, training salespeople to 
interest customers in more expensive’ 
goods and, in additional purchases, 
adding quality to the selling appeal 
of price); (d) decreasing mark- 
downs (through more scientific buy- 
ing, better control of inventory). 

5. Offer many special promotions. 
But before building a special sale 
around a piece of merchandise, test 
its salability by offering it on a small, 
unadvertised bargain table. Experi- 
ment with its price to find levels of 
greatest sales and of greatest profits ; 
then use the price that meets your 
purpose. 

6. Sell merchandise whose quality 
has been thoroughly tested, and talk 
about the testing in your advertising. 

7. Don’t overstock and lose money, 
but don’t understock and lose sales. 
Careful analysis of sales and alert- 
ness to buying desires is needed. 

8. Put more effort on finding what 
customers will buy to-morrow, and 
sales to-day will take care of them- 
selves. Get closer to the consumer. 
By test and by research find what 
she wants, when she wants it, and 
what price she will pay. Find what 
she likes about your store—and, 
especially, what she doesn’t like about 
it. But don’t make innovations that 
will drive away your backlog of 
regular customers. 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


HE continual tendency toward 

shorter hours is certainly con- 
nected with the modern development 
of industry, for with the use of 
power, mechanical devices and quick- 
er methods the amount of effort to 
do the world’s work is constantly be- 
ing reduced. This is a tendency 
which must be beneficial to the hu- 
man race, for it gives more leisure 
time and contributes to the joy of 
life—Lammot du Pont, president, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Happy the man who has learned 
the cause of things and has put un- 
der his feet all fear, inexorable fate, 
and the noisy strife of the hell of 
greed.— Virgil. 


Real friendship is a slow grower 
and never thrives unless engrafted 
upon a stock of known and reciprocal 
merit—Lord Chesterfield. 


If there is one fact in finance more 
firmly fixed than another, it is the 
certainty that the unrestricted issue 
of paper currency culminates in dis- 
aster—Sir Charles Gordon, presi- 
dent, Bank of Montreal. 


It is not a sign of weakness when 
you draw lavishly upon knowledge 
superior to your own.—Manhattan 
Monthly. 


I believe in the capitalist system. 
but I believe it will work only if it 
is fair, and I think no one is blind 
to the fact that the bad employer at 
this moment is not only risking his 
own life but he is risking everything 
else, if he only knew it.—Lady Astor: 


Keep up your courage—it may 
pay you dividends just when you ex- 
pect it the least—Jovial Jottings. 


You can’t econoinize your way to 
e — ’ 
profits; you’ve got to sell your way. 
—Anon. 


The man who is the life of the 
party at night is rarely the life of 
the business next day.—Kiwanis 
Magazine. 


A Text 


Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.—Galatians 6:2. 


From N. Coe, Chicago, Ill. 

What is your favorite text? A 

Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 


The function of a modern religion 
is to accumulate spiritual power in 
life and for life. We need that 
power all the time, but if it has not 
been accumulated it is not there when 
we need it most. In a world like 
this, particularly like the one at the 
present time, can anyone get along 
just as well without the inspirations 
of religion? He cannot. Religion 
keeps us up to the everlasting effort 
to attain the best life and best things 
in life-—Rev. Dr. Minot Simons. 


I will honor Christmas in my heart 
and try to keep it all the year. 
Charles Dickens. 





Had a politician in pre-Fascist 
days borrowed money abroad in or- 
der to build a great railroad station 
in Milan he would have been put in 
jail or sent to an insane asylum. 
Milan has a great railroad station, 
but many of the small towns in Italy 
to-day have not even got a school- 
house.—Gaetano Salvemini, Profes- 
sor of International Relations at 
Yale University. 


The business man who has faith 
is not very likely to go wrong. He 
is going to steer his ship of com- 
merce through the troubled waters 
of misfortune, perhaps even ad- 
versity, with a serenity born of the 
consciousness that nothing can harm 
him permanently so long as he sees 
clearly and acts wisely. There wili 
be many hands eager to retard his 
progress. Slander will raise its uglv 
head from many little by-ways along 
his path. III health may come; the 
loss of loved ones; the crippling of 
his finances ; the striking down of his 
most cherished hopes; and yet—the 
man who has Faith—who believes 
that right is right will triumph.— 
Jerome P. Fleishman. 


NEMPLOYMENT will not be 
U solved by having people loaf 
more hours a day or more days a 
week, thus stabilizing production at 
present low figures. Men can be put 
back to work, interest and rents can 
be earned, and general prosperity will 
return only by enlisting the unem- 
ployed to create, under proper lead- 
ership, a desire to buy. The import- 
ant thing is for the Federal Govern- 
ment to subsidize, not idleness, nor 
the building of public works, nor any 
other charity, but rather advertising 
and selling —Roger W. Babson. 


Do not spill thy soul in running 
hither and yon, grieving over the mis- 
takes and the vices of others. The 
one person whom it is most neces- 
sary to reform is yourself.—Emer- 
son. 


One man gets nothing but discord 
out of a piano; another gets harmony. 
No one claims the piano is at fault. 
Life is about the same. The dis- 
cord is there, and the harmony is 
there. Study to play it correctly, and 
it will give forth the beauty; play 
it falsely, and it will give forth the 
ugliness. Life is not at fault— 
Threads. 


No one with a sense of historical 
perspective can fail to be gratified 
when he reviews the steady progress 
made by American labor, not as a 
class distinction, for of that we have 
none, but for its expression of lead- 
ership in its advances in standards of 
living in which we all rejoice, and its 
sense of a full share of civic respon- 
sibility in all community efforts look- 
ing to an enlarged and enriched op- 
portunity for men and women and 
children to make the most out of life. 
—Herbert Hoover. 


I cannot think that man is destined 
to atrophy and cease through culti- 
vating what after all is one of his 
most God-like faculties—the creative 
ingenuity of the engineer—Sir Al- 
fred Ewing. 


I am only an average man, but, by 
George, I work harder at it than the 
average man.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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George Washington 


He Makes America Sit Up and Buy— 





By GEORGE H. ALLEN 


PORTRAIT BY HENRY Roop 


HEN George Washington 

Hill takes a pull at his bat- 

tered felt hat, setting it slight- 
ly cock-eyed, strikes a light to his 
cigarette and issues the annual report 
of his company — fussily-feathered 
Wall Street sits up, takes it, and likes 
it. To them he is America’s standard 
puzzle. And under this category, he 
stands alone. 

Not until Will Rogers occupies a 
cushioned seat in the front row of 
the Senate Chamber, will we ever 
again have in type a man exactly like 
George Washington Hill. This may 
sound anomalous, but as it stands he 
is a tower of financial strength and 
business strategy — young, nervous, 
acute. He is of the executive coterie. 
A director of multi-millions, a spend- 
er of millions; an enigma to the 
banker and broker as well as the 
wood-pattern maker. 

Those who have not seen nor 
heard George W. Hill do not really 
know how little they understand one 
of the most aggressive and colorful 
executives in American business. He 
has consistently and adamantly avoid- 
ed public acclaim. You will sel- 
dom find him quoted and he has rare- 
ly been photographed. Wisely coun- 
selled and advised by highly-priced 
lawyers, he fearlessly follows his dic- 
tums through. He has a trained 
army of shock salesmen working un- 
der him continuously. He has turned 
thousands of itinerant smokers into 
confirmed followers. Advertising of 
his basic conception has glared from a 
million .pages and cajoled from ten 
thousand billboards. High-pressur- 
ism and ballyhoo folds up quietly un- 
der his sincere and questioning-of- 
the-authoritative manner of proced- 
ure—of all advertising-minded exe- 
cutives, none likes homespun and un- 
sophisticated homilies as he. His 
eyes, when they contemplate a piece 
of strategy with possible potentiali- 
ties, immediately become hundred- 
inch telescopes. The abrupt expan- 
sion of an eight hundred dollar idea 
into an eight-hundred-thousand dollar 
actuality is common. His powerful 
“cannon-ball” type of advertising 
which he drives home via radio, news- 





papers, magazines, billboards, and 
cigar store counters, is the largest 
appropriation spent by any one in- 
dividual in the country. Few, very 
few individuals have contributed 
more than Hill has to the super-sales 
era. His dynamic personality vibrates 
in all of his advertising broadsides 
and even adds a certain recognized 
quality—a certain timbre—not only 
to the Lucky Strike hour but to all of 
his network programs. 


HE point about him is that he 
has a vivid sense of people. He 
is “humanity minded.” 

He is not unique in his aggressive- 
ness, his initiative, nor his showman- 
ship. He has his weaknesses as have 
others who are shaping the careers 
of large corporations. But, like 
James Buchanan Duke, founder of 
the American Tobacco Company, he 
transcends the average-run-of-the- 
mill executive. He is an aesthetic 
Andrew Mellon; a powerful James 
Hill; a Matt Quay, minus the soup- 
stain. They also gave different per- 
sonalities to American industry. So 
does Hill. But oh, so differently. 

He rules his tobacco domain with a 
firm hand and an integrated mind. In 
financial circles he is known as an 
enigma ; he continues to make money 
despite all obstacles. Those who 
have been thrusting disparaging darts 
his way concerning his “cannon-ball 
and bombastic advertising’; Wall 
Street; and the rheumatic bankers: 
all shake their heads in wonderment. 
“Crazy like a fox,” they say. | 


UT to boil down all sophistry, this 

advertising-minded executive has 
been able to shove his sales up into 
the highest brackets simply because 
he has studied, for one thing, what 
happens when a man goes into the 
corner tobacconist’s and planks down 
fifteen cents for a package of his 
Lucky Strike cigarettes. 

When the late Percival S. Hill, 
president of the American Tobacco 
Company, passed away Seven years 
ago and he was succeeded by his own 
gangling son George shortly there- 
after, the outside world wondered 
whether this new fils of the family 
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could live up to the traditions estab- 
lished under the aegis of the Duke 
and Hill regime. 

George came with the company 
fresh out of Williams College in 
1904. He wanted to learn the tobac- 
co business but was curbed by two 
handicaps at once. He was a rich 
man’s son—and the son of the presi- 
dent ; tie-ups the rank and file of any 
company truculently bristle at. His 
first major activity was the promo- 
tion of Pall Mall cigarettes, a 
“doggy” and expensive smoke in the 
saloonatic days of Churchills and 
Rectors. He put them over as a 
swanky cigarette with his first slogan, 
the first of many moneymakers—“a 
shilling in London, a quarter here.” 
This wasn’t so brilliant, he admits, 
but it got over his idea: the sugges- 
tion of the Savage Club; the fas- 
tidious flavor of Piccadilly. 

As it was, he not only accomplished 
the saltatory miracle of living up to 
the family traditions; he has made 
new ones. Young Hill has shown a 
genius for advertising and sales 
psychology which has forced recog- 
nition for himself as the most dy- 
namic figure in the tobacco industry 
—which, in retrospect, is epical. He 
does not merely authorize advertis- 
ing expenditures, but himself origi- 
nates almost all basic copy trends and 
approves every bit of layout. His 
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GEORGE W. HILL 


To Wall Street 
he is America’s 
Standard Puzzle 

- . a dynamic 
figure who 
makes money 
despite all ob- 
stacles, whose 
advertising has 
aroused even 
Senator Smoot 
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advertising ideas are studded with 
controversy. That’s why they are 
successful, that’s why they make the 
country sit up and buy. And when 
he spends, he spends. Year before 
last, 1931, he dug into his treasury 
to the tune of $20,000,000, the larg- 
est expenditure by far of any cor- 
poration. 


S the largest single investor in 

advertising, he, certainly, can 
talk authoritatively upon the subject. 
It has been his seemingly lavish 
spending, shrewdly guided by his in- 
cessantly successful nationwide cam- 
paigns, which has put his corporation 
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in the highest sales brackets on the 
tobacco map and has also kept the 
firm within the firm—independent of 
outside banking interests or capital. 
His métier is making money and he 
has been so consistently successful 
in pyramiding the gross sales of his 
firm that his blue-ribbon, gold-leaf 
stock is just, humorously enough, 
what the Street operators, the foreign 
bankers, the Eastern and Western 
industrialists, the scions of “in- 
trenched wealth” and the pool oper- 
ators are hanging on to for dear life. 
It is his stockholders, the smaller fry, 
the ones out in Frog’s Neck, Peoria, 
or Amityville, who are faithful to 
him to the last ditch. Hill, to them, 
is the man who has been responsi- 
ble for feats of legerdemain and 
wizardry. Their holdings have 
meant bread-and-butter to them; they 
know it. 


On a little, log-cabined farm near 
Durham, North Carolina, some sev- 
enty or eighty years ago Washington 
Duke and his four sons raised 
“*baccy” for a living. Realizing the 
limitations of such hazardous farm- 
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ing, the father established a small 
tobacco manufacturing plant in 
Durham and soon attained a mod- 
erate degree of prosperity. 

But it remained for one of his 
sons, James B. Duke, to recognize 
the future in tobacco. By sheer 
willpower, he lifted it out of a nar- 
row country rut to do a national 
juggling act which to this day is 
remembered by the old stalwarts 
in the tobacco trade. During the 
Civil War, the soldiers of the 
Union Army from the Northern 
States, discovering that they 
couldn’t do without their tobacco, 
raided the tobacco barns of the 
Carolinas and found new enjoy- 
ment in smoking leaves of this new 
and mild tobacco. They had been used 
to the burley tobacco of Kentucky; 
this smoke, new to them, was much 
better. When the army disbanded 
and they returned to their homes 
scattered all over the country, they be- 
gan to send back for supplies of it— 
they missed their Carolina tobacco. 
This tobacco, with Duke’s aid, grad- 
ually became the largest selling leaf. 


N 1884 the Dukes came to New 

York, Southern “drawl” and all, 
and five years later astonished the 
financial powers by effecting a consoli- 
dation of five of the largest tobacco 
interests in the country. Then they 
proceeded to lay down an intensified 
advertising barrage. Duke’s adver- 
tising expenses were enormous. His 
gasping competitors tottered. He 
threw hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars into the battle. Those grasping 
to the last straw were asked to come 
in with him—or continue the war. 
They came in. 

The next few years were very 
prosperous ones for the American 
Tobacco Company. It was doing 
about all the business that existed, 
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and competition had been very neatly 
smothered. 

Then, in 1911, the blow fell. Trust- 
busting Teddy Roosevelt issued the 
dictum to the Supreme Court which 
commanded a complete and imme- 
diate dissolution of Duke’s monopoly. 
After the dissolution, the title of the 
American Tobacco fell to the original 
parent organization. Duke soon there- 
after retired, went into water power 
and pointed out that Percival S. Hill 
would be the man for his successor. 

Hill’s son, just out of college, had 
already shown remarkable aptitude 
for sales boosting in Butler and But- 
ler, a subsidiary of his company. In 
the few years that he had been with 
them, Hill had made that firm’s lead- 
ing brand, Pall Mall, a moneymaker. 
Promoted to head the cigarette divi- 
sion of American Tobacco, he imme- 
diately swung into action. At that 
time, the cigarette, along with the 
corset and lipstick, was a red-hot mor- 
al issue. Though cigarette sales were 
mounting yearly, they were insig- 
nificant. The trouble, as he discov- 
ered, was that the sales were spread 
over a score or more brands, no two 
of which were popular in the same 
territory. One-brand concentration 
was an unknown factor then. 


HE first thing he decided to do 

was to reorganize his sales de- 
partment to a greater degree of flexi- 
bility. At that time it was sluggish, 
inefficient and nearly non-producing. 
Into the scrap heap went the slow, 
unpopular brands. The cream of man- 
agers in charge of separate brands 
were made district managers, there- 
after, in charge of all brands. This 
stole a march on his competitors who 
were still operating under the old 
branch-managership system and gave 
him the strategic advantage of being 
able to launch a nationwide sales 
attack through a single, flexible and 
compact organization. 

With sales on the upward curve, 
Hill tackled distribution. Poorly or- 
ganized systems of distribution levied 
a tax of more than a million dollars 
a year on the American Tobacco 
Company. Huge stocks of stale and 
damaged cigarettes were returned to 
the factory daily. Important as the 
promotional work appeared, he di- 
verted his attention to the problem 
of getting his cigarettes into the 
hands of his customers in the same 
condition they left the factory. 

His first step was the adoption of 
a fleet of automobiles, then somewhat 
a novelty. Each salesman was able 
to penetrate the most isolated hamlets 
and stock the dealer, with very little 
loss of time. Hill worked out what 
was recognized to be the most com- 
plete salesmen-routing system Ameri- 





can business had yet seen. In quick 
succession he adopted such radical 
ideas as vacuum tins, cartons 
wrapped in glassine paper, dating 
cases and cartons, and systematic in- 
spection of dealers’ stocks. At the 
end of two years, by these new 
methods of packaging and distribu- 
tion, he reduced his company’s loss 
on damaged stock from $1,200,000 
to less than $200,000. Then, with 
his organization finally in a position 
to handle increased business, he be- 
gan to concentrate on “promotional 
strategy.” 


N the years prior to the war the 

cigarette was but a secondary fac- 
tor in the tobacco business. The 
cigar was the moneymaker. Despite 
Hill’s splendid showing on Sweet 
Caporal and a few lesser brands, 
American Tobacco continued to lag 
behind its competitors. Reynolds, in 
1913, introduced Camels on a nation- 
ally advertised scale. But American 
Tobacco, unwisely, disregarded this 
move; gave Reynolds no_ serious 
competition. Not until 1917 did Hill 
decide to go after them with a new 
brand—Lucky Strike. He launched 
this cigarette directly at Camel, which 
already had a good four-year head- 
way, with the same fervor and in- 
tensity which characterizes him now. 
Every phase of the introduction was 
handled personally by him, even to 
the name and the design of the pack- 
age—with its colorful greens, reds 
and golds. 

Hardly had the new cigarette been 
introduced when America plunged 
into the World War. At that time 
no one could visualize the epochal 
change this was to make in the tobac- 
co industry. Overnight the moral 
taboo on cigarette smoking, along 
with the stigma of effeminacy asso- 
ciated with men’s wearing wrist 
watches, was thrown _ overboard. 
Uncle Sam included them in every 
soldier’s rations. Ironical as it may 
seem, cigarettes became synonymous 
with soldiers and war. 

On the surface, this looked like the 
opportune moment for Hill—it was, 
but for Reynolds. The Government’s 
policy was to send cigarettes to 
France on the basis of past produc- 
tion figures and Hill, with his 
Luckies, could not compete with 
Camel’s figures. Day in and day out 
he had to sit glumly by and watch 
thousands of new Camel smokers 
being made, at the Government’s ex- 
pense. It became a bitter fight, but 
Hill pushed his Lucky Strike sales up 
point by point and finally eclipsed 
Camel in 1930. 

Alighting from his car one day, 
Hill went into a corner store to 
buy a pack of cigarettes, which he 






often does. While waiting, he noticed 
two women, companions evidently ; 
one was stout, very stout, eating 
chocolates from a bag. Her slender, 
sylph-like companion was smoking a 
cigarette. “The stout one ought to 
be doing the smoking,” he thought, 
amused. On his way to the office he 
kept turning the incident over in his 
mind. At his desk, his face wreathed 
in frowns, he kept nursing an idea. 
Suddenly he rang for his staff, his 
pencils, notebooks and took a pull at 
his felt hat, which he always wears in 
his office. From this conference 
evolved his “Reach for a Lucky In- 
stead of a Sweet” campaign—one of 
the most successful and profitable 
themes in the history of advertising. 

The campaign was successful but 
the candy manufacturers balked— 
they claimed that this would hurt 
their business. Then Hill made a 
statement (get the psychology in back 
of it) : “Don’t you see what I’m trying 
to do for you?” he asked. “I’m cen- 
tering the nation’s attention on two 
things—sugar and cigarettes. Wait 
till the results come in.” They 
waited. At the close of the year De- 
partment of Commerce figures re- 
vealed that more sugar had been con- 
sumed and more cigarettes sold than 
at any time in history. 


ILL writes as he talks, incredi- 

bly well. An aura of pleasantness 
wreathes his ruddy face and his bland 
countenance is as open as an Inger- 
soll watch. Every part of himself 
is dignified and unostentatious until 
you glance at the odd little felt hat 
which he wears on his head continu- 
ally, in the office and out. This is 
probably a habit which started in his 
early years when he spent a great 
deal of his time in the huge tobacco 
barns, buying the leaf wholesale. He 
is not the only tobacco man who has 
acquired this peculiar habit ; there are 
others. Although his office is not as 
drafty as the old tobacco barns he 
would feel utterly lost without his 
slouch hat. 

For the fiscal year ending in 1931, 
Hill earned for his company more 
than $46,000,000 and distributed in 
dividends $28,445,000 to his common 
stockholders and $3,161,000 to pre- 
ferred stockholders, figures unequaled 
in the tobacco trade. The whole 
tobacco trust, dissolved in 1911 in the 
trust-busting days of Teddy Roose- 
velt, never approached them. This 
money is the financial phoenix arising 
from the ashes of billions of cigarettes 
sold by an organization headed by a 
hard working executive—Hill—and 
smoked by 30,000,000 customers. 
Such earning power must be de- 
served. 
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Is Business Really 


on the Upgrade? 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


O find, if possible, a thoroughly 
jie factual answer to this 

perplexing question, FORBES 
staff has just completed several 
special studies of business activity 
and of the more than six thousand 
index numbers which have been used 
in the preparation of the Pictograph 
maps (see next page). 

These studies point definitely to one 
answer. Yes: business is on the up- 
grade. Though conscious of earlier 
improvement, many business ob- 
servers have felt that we have been 
recently slipping backward again. 

Therefore, there are really two 
questions to be answered: 

I. Has there really been any im- 
provement? 

II. Which way are we _ headed 
now? 


I. 


The charts on this page give a 
startling answer to this first question. 

Every chart shows the same thing 
—that in each activity or business 
condition represented, the worst has 
definitely been passed. 

These are percentage charts. They 
do not represent actual volume. They 
are made by comparing each month 
with the same month a year earlier 
(as in the Pictograph). 

Take, for instance, Factory Em- 
ployment (first column). 

“Low, July,” means that the drop 
from July, 1931, to July, 1932, is the 
greatest drop on record. 

The position of the panel “Now” 
indicates that to find a pre-low month 
with a percentage-showing as good 
as the latest now available (in this 
case November), it is necessary to go 
back to April, 1930. 

The natural question to ask is, If 
employment or any other item here 
charted is still below the previous 
year, how can it be said that there 
is improvement? One answer is 
that if business went through an 
entire year at, say, 87 per cent. of 
the previous year, it would be better 
than if it went through at 80 per 
cent. 

Another is that in most cases a 
slowing up of the rate of decline 
almost always precedes, or is the first 
stage of, a rise. 


What is most striking about these 
charts is their uniformity. There are 
a few lines of business which do not 
follow the same pattern. But they 
are so few that they are hard to find. 

There is no question but that since 


last Summer business has made real. 


gains. 
II. 

Have we recently been losing some 
of the ground gained earlier? 

The answer which several different 
studies of Pictograph figures gives to 
this puzzler is, No. 

We have been gaining ground less 
rapidly, that is all. 

There is never any such thing as 
uniform or universal forward prog- 
ress. While one city or business 
area or industry is moving forward, 
another is momentarily stalled. 


It is this lack of uniformity which 
makes business judgments so difficult. 
If our own business, our own city, 
and the few business indexes we 
have formed the habit of watching 
are in the doldrums, we find it diffi- 
cult to believe there is progress else- 
where. This is why we usually wake 
up, later, to what is actually happen- 
ing. 

Study of the six thousand Picto- 
graph indexes shows that by far 
the greatest progress was made in 
early November. Then, for the 
country as a whole, there were about 
three weeks of almost no gain at all. 
By about the first of December, there 
began again to be substantially more 
upturn. Altogether, nearly one-third 
of the important cities of the United 
States have reached new high ground 
since Election Day. 

The gains and losses have by no 
means been evenly distributed. 

New England has in the last month 
lost some of its gains of the previous 
month. New York State has been 
marking time, and Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey have not quite held their 
own, after substantial earlier gains. 

The Southeast lost ground one 
month, but has regained most of it. 
Meanwhile, Virginia and its neigh- 
bors were gaining, but are now halt- 
ing. 

In Ohio, earlier gains have slowed 
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down but not stopped. The balance 
of the Middle West has lost most 
of its earlier gains. 

Southward to Arkansas, ground 
lost in the first month has been very 
slowly regained in the second. West- 
ward from Minneapolis the second 
month has shown improvement but 
not enough to offset the first month 
losses. 

In the Southwest, progress has 
been continuous over the two months, 
and on the Pacific Coast it has been 
continuous and more _ widespread 
than anywhere else. 

When December figures for differ- 
ent industries are available, they will 
undoubtedly show the same lack of 
uniformity in trend, but with the net 
balance in favor of advance. 


s¢QYELL West, young man, sell 
West” would have to be Hor- 


ace Greeley’s current comment if he 
were alive at this moment. 

The downward trend seems, tem- 
porarily at least, to have been almost 
completely checked in the area from 
Montana to New Mexico and West- 
ward to the Pacific Coast. 

Upward movement seems also to 
predominate in Illinois, in New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and New York; in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut; and 
in most of the Southern States. 

Of twenty-eight cities whose bus- 
iness now compares more favorably 
with the previous year than at any 
time since June Ist, exactly half are 
West of the Mississippi River. Es- 
pecially interesting to the marketing 
planner should be the following cit- 
ies, which have recently made “new 
highs” (in comparison with a year 
earlier). Those marked with an as- 





1. If you want to know where 
business is relatively best, good, not 
so good, and poorest To-day, study 
the areas marked A, B, C, D 

A is best. 

B is next best. 

C is relatively bad. 

D is very bad. 

2. If you want to know where 
changes are taking place that will 
affect business To-morrow, where 
business continues to improve, has 
recently improved, or continues 


How to Read the Pictograph 


downward, study the shaded areas. 


, Continued improvement: ris- 
YAY) ing lines with arrow pointing 
upward. 
Recent improvement (may 
be temporary): broken ris- 
ing lines with upward arrow. 
Trend continues downward: 
RQ falling lines, with arrow point- 
ing downward. 


All comparisons are made with 
the same time a year ago. 
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terisk are better than at any time 
since June Ist; the others are at their 
best since September 1st. 

*Philadelphia, Pa.: Since the Fall peak, 
business has fallen scarcely more than 
half as much as in 1931. 

*Los Angeles, Calif.: Business steadily 
improving since first of October. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Recent business 
best in months. . Brewery activity only 
partly responsible. 

*Buffalo, N. Y.: Contrary to 1931 ex- 
perience, best levels of Fall business 
have been repeated in early December. 

*Houston, Tex.: Impending expiration 
of “salt dome” (low-gravity) oil leases 
reported to be forcing new drilling which 
will release millions in wages and for 
equipment. ' 

*Kansas City, Kan.: Decline of late 
1931 months has not been repeated. 

*Spokane, Wash.: Shows increasing 
strength since middle of November. 

Tampa, Fla.: Business has been in- 
creasing slowly but steadily through en- 
tire Fall and early Winter. 

*Harrisburg, Pa.: As in other state 
capitals, administration of unemploy- 
ment relief helps payrolls. 

Beaumont, Tex.: Since mid-October, 
has come steadily nearer to last year’s 
levels. 

San Jose, Calif.: Drop from Fall peak 
only about one-quarter as great as a 
year earlier. 

Jamestown, N. Y.: This city’s indus- 
tries are locally owned; no single es- 
tablishment dominates. Slow but sure 
improvement for over three months. 

*Winona, Minn.: Small local industries 
have benefited from recent knit goods 
demand. Other small industries rela- 
tively busy. 
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Your company 
can strengthen itself by insuring 
the lives of its executives 











Metropolitan Life's contracts 

afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 
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EADING credit organizations 
[' ask, “What is the amount of 
life insurance carried in favor 
of the Company?” 


Many a small corporation with 
limited cash reserves is able to 
transact business on a large 
scale if it has executives of in- 
tegrity and ability and a high 
credit rating. 


Life insurance on the lives of 
officers or key-men is an out- 
standing asset of successful 
businesses, whether big or little. 


FIRST—the lives of these impor- 
tant men are insured for the 
benefit of the company in sub- 
stantial amounts. 





SECOND— in event of the death 
of one of these individuals, life 
insurance will provide immedi- 
ate cash which will maintain the 
confidence of creditors who 
otherwise might fear that the 
company’s financial position 
had been weakened. 


THIRD—this life insurance will 
place the corporation in a po- 
sition to employ a competent 
successor, without putting ad- 
ditional drain on its resources. 


Any officer or director of any 
corporation, large or small, is 
invited to ask for a program of 
practical value to his company. 


A Metropolitan Field-Man will supply full details 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT + - » ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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has seen much accomplished. 
For example: 

Our banking system, after with- 
standing terrific battering from for- 
eign and domestic sources, has re- 
covered impressive strength. 

An unprecedentedly vicious Euro- 
pean raid on our gold has been 
followed by an inflow of greater pro- 
portions than the outflow. 

Our larger banks are clogged with 
money, the Treasury is able to bor- 
row unlimited amounts at the absurd 
rate of approximately one-eighth of 
one per cent. per annum; interest 
rates in Wall Street range from one- 
half of one per cent. for ninety day 
loans to one per cent. for call loans 
and long-term loans ; bankers’ accept- 
ances are done at one-half of one per 
cent. 

The prolonged, persistent, demor- 
alizing decline in stocks and bonds 
was arrested at mid-year; they re- 
covered substantially and are ending 
the year comfortably above minimum. 
Volume tells that necessitous liquida- 
tion, long unremitting, has virtually 
ceased. 


\ FTER all, the year now ending 


ATELY, a limited number of 
new security offerings have been 
well absorbed, although it is still true 
that financial institutions prefer the 
safety of Government obligations. 
Commodity prices, by and large, 
after sharing the recovery in securi- 
ties, have fared disappointingly, due 
more to world than to strictly domes- 
tic conditions. Even . here, how- 


ever, the indications are that the 
downswing has about run its course. 

The three-year ceaseless shrinkage 
in employment has been all but 
stopped during the final quarter of 
this year—the seasonal November 
decrease was the lowest for any No- 
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Real Progress 
Made Towards 


Recovery 


During 1932 


vember in the records of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

The gap between railway car load- 
ings this year and last has been nar- 
rowing materially and is now very 
slight. 

Electric power figures afford some- 
what similar comparison, although 
the difference here is not inconsider- 
able—six to seven per cent. 

The oil industry has made at least 
some headway during 1932 in keep- 
ing production within bounds of con- 
sumption. 


HE steel industry, although still 

deplorably depressed, has inaugu- 
rated an attempt to eliminate injuri- 
ous evils through the selection of ex- 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont as a 
sort of “umpire.” 

Western railroads have chosen a 
similar functionary in the hope of 
eliminating undesirable and unprofit- 
able practices. The year has brought 
substantial progress towards carry- 
ing out the long-contemplated mam- 
moth Eastern rail mergers 

Several other industries have made 
headway in bringing about internal 
co-operation to improve competitive 
conditions. 

The country withstood a Demo- 
cratic Presidential landslide without 
a tremor. 

The financial world exhibits little 
or no alarm over the nearby Con- 
gressional outlook or over the advent 
of a new Administration in March. 

Almost half-a-hundred countries 
having gone off the gold standard, 
foreign customers have not been able 
to purchase normal amounts of 
American products. Moreover, the 
drastic depreciation in foreign cur- 
rencies has enabled foreign competi- 
tors to undersell various American 
industries, so that our export bal- 


ance has been greatly reduced. How- 
ever, hope is entertained that 
remedial action will be instituted at 
Washington in the coming year. 

European investors began to man- 
ifest renewed faith in American se- 
curities before the upturn set in, and 
they have again been moderate buy- 
ers during recent weeks. 


_— the most significant 
and gratifying development of 
all has been the disappearance 
of hysteria and the revival of hope- 
fulness among almost all classes in 
this country. Whereas 1931 closed 
amid acute apprehension, the pre- 
vailing expectation this year-end is 
that we are moving, though perhaps 
falteringly, towards better times. 

Even our very heavy Treasury 
deficit, though, of course, most un- 
welcome, is not inciting acute alarm, 
mainly because of the faith inspired 
by the prospective adoption of a sales 
tax (and perhaps a beer tax) and 
the possibility of increasing revenues 
from expanding business. 

Foreign conditions admittedly are 
still distressingly unsettled; welshing 
on her war debts by France has na- 
turally aroused keen resentment here ; 
the inevitability of war debt readjust- 
ments is coming to be widely recog- 
nized ; and skepticism is harbored.con- 
cerning the outcome of the interna- 
tional economic conference to be held 
in London. 

Also, not a few features of our 
own economic situation are still very 
far from satisfactory, notably pros- 
tration of real estate, both urban and 
rural. 

But, on the whole, the deduction 
is warranted that this country has 
made genuine progress towards recov- 
ery and that we should be definitely 
on the upgrade next Spring. 
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RAILROADS 


Earnings and Traffic Cut 

Down Losses From Pre- 

vious Year. Shippers’ Es- 
timates for 1933 


ROFIT GAINS continue in the state- 
ments of Class 1 railroads, with the 
possibility that November of the past 
year may exceed the _ corresponding 
month of the previous year for the first 
time since the depression began in 1929. 
The prophecy that such a _ record 
would be set was first made in Septem- 
ber in this section. It has taken a while 
for the forecast to be achieved, but 
figures have been getting closer to the 
previous year since early last Summer. 
In August of the past year Class 1 earn- 
ings were $28,000,000, compared with 
$56,000,000 in the same month of the 
previous year. In September earnings 
were $50,000,000, compared with $55,- 
000,000 in 1931. In October earnings ad- 
vanced further to $63,839,000, or only 
slightly below the $64,000,000 net turned 
in for the same month of 1931. 
November figures for the past year 
will almost undoubtedly show a con- 
siderable decline from October but there 
are good chances that the decline will 
not be as large as in the preceding year, 
when November earnings were only a 


little over $37,000,000. 


REIGHT TRAFFIC continues on the 

down grade, but this is merely in 
line with the usual seasonal falling off 
of car loadings at the close of the year. 
In most years the extreme low is set in 
the final week, but the seasonal declines 
since the peak of last October have not 
been quite as rapid or drastic as in 1931, 
and it seems likely that the final weeks 
of the past year will cut down still 
further the declines from corresponding 
periods of the previous year. 

Latest returns by the American Rail- 
way Association show revenue freight 
car loadings for all Class 1 systems at 
under 520,000 cars per week. Declines 
from the previous year are now running 
around 11 per cent. This is slightly 
lower even than the 12 per cent. declines 
reached in November, and is far be- 
low the extreme figure of last July. 
when 1932 traffic was running as much 
as 45 per cent. under the corresponding 
weeks of 1931. 


AR LOADING ESTIMATES by 

the various regional boards are be- 
ginning to be issued for the first quarter 
of 1933, and generally indicate a more 
favorable trend. The latest estimate by 
shippers in the Atlantic states territory 
for the first three months of the new 
year indicates a total of 470,000 cars 
needed to handle the industrial busi- 
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ness. This is a decline of less than two 
per cent. below actual shipments during 
the first quarter of last year and is the 
lowest decline from the previous year 
estimated by such boards for some time 
past. 

Increases are prophesied for shipments 
of flour, hay, fresh vegetables, fruits, 
sugar, paper and chemicals, with the 
greatest improvement forecast in hay, 
where traffic is placed at 10 per cent. 
above the first quarter of 1932. 

Petroleum, cement and lime are antici- 
pated equal to the previous year, but all 
of the other products are estimated to 
show declines, with a maximum of near- 
ly 20 per cent. drop from 1932 for ship- 
ments of gravel. 


MONEY 
and BANKING 


U. S. Gold Stocks Back 
Near High Point on Eu- 
ropean Transfers. Money 
Rates Continue Low 
ASY MONEY has continued prac- 
tically up to the close of 1932 in 
spite of the usual seasonal tendency 
toward a firming up of rates as a result 
of year-end requirements for credit. A 
very slight tendency toward firmness has 
been noted in some centers, but it has 
hardly been perceptible, and general 
rates continue near the lowest in a dec- 
ade. 
Money Rates 


2 Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

2 a ee oe 1% 1% 3% 

60-90 Day Time ........... yy yy 3% 
Commercial Paper...-....... 1% 1% 4 

New York Rediscount .... 2% 2% 3% 


(™ STOCKS JUMP. The gold 
import movement into the United 
States, previously mentioned in this sec- 
tion as likely to grow, has gathered 
rapidly increasing momentum during the 
final weeks of the past year, with gains 
of from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 per 
week during part of December. A good 
share of the gold has come from Europe 
to build up Continental balances, but 
there have also been some large ship- 
ments from England. 
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The gain has also taken the form of 
release from earmark of gold now resid- 
ing in the United States, as well as 
some indications that at least a moder- 
ate amount of gold still held in Euro- 
pean vaults may have been earmarked 
for America toward the close of 1932. 

In any event, the rapid gain in Amer- 
ican gold stocks during the latter por- 
tion of 1932 has practically wiped out 
the sharp losses incurred during the so- 
called European raids on the dollar, 
which took place in the first six months 
of the past year. Total holdings of gold 
in this country are now around #4,- 
500,000,000, which brings the figure back 
toward the levels of 1931. 

November was the fifth consecutive 
month to show a gain in the gold stocks 
of this country. In that month there 
was a net advance of more than $68,- 
000,000 in our gold holdings, and advance 
indications are that the final month of 
the past year will considerably exceed 
the November figure. 


ROKERS’ LOANS have held fairly 
steady in the past fortnight at 
around  $390,000,000. Latest weekly 
figures of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York show only a small change, 
and the totals are still around $60,000,- 
000 above the extreme low point of 
$331,000,000 which was reached in the 
last week of July, 1932. 
Debits to individual banking accounts 
have shown their usual tendency toward 
a seasonal gain for the holiday period, 
but the rise has not been as large as in 
the previous year. The latest figures, 
based on reports toward the end of De- 
cember of last year, show total debits 
for the entire country still about $4,- 
000,000,000 below the corresponding 
week of the previous year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


District 1932 1931 
Bett Ort ossccved $2,952,038,000 $5,415,491,000 
eS aaa 307,988,000 498,285, 
Philadelphia 277,376,000 444,912,000 
leveland  ........ 285,786,000 518,483,000 
Richmond ___............ 179,981, 264,652,000 
pS SRR ero 125,461,000 196,817,000 
CE whbcsaass 598,155,000 1,021,192,000 
en errr 133,827,000 216,805,000 
Minneapolis °......: 95,254,000 142,497,000 
Kansas City ...... 144,262,000 243,839,000 
DE Macca tGe at 100,848, 147,343,000 
San Francisco 405,186,000 604,939,000 
GREE asicduasaaiae $5,606,162,000 $9,715,255,000 


PRICES 


Year Ends with Fair Sta- 
bility but Near 10 Per 
Cent. Decline for 1982. 
Oil Prices Break 

STABILITY 


ARKED continues 


the outstanding characteristic of 
the general commodity market. Toward 
the close of the year, fairly heavy selling 
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cancelled a portion of the gains made 
around the middle of December, but re- 
sistance to the selling which appeared 
was again impressive. 

The general list has cancelled by far 
the greater portion of the advance which 
took place from the lows of last Sum- 
mer, but the majority of staple products 
have closed the year at least moderate- 
ly above the lowest levels, and it may 
also be noted that, in spite of the year- 
end weakness, a good many important 
commodities are still ruling fractionally 
higher than a fortnight ago, and even a 
few are higher than a year ago. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Dun’s Index ...133.898 134.700 140.401 

Bradstreet’s .... 6.8855 6.9658 7.9123 
Bureau of Labor 63.9 64.4 70.2 


The important monthly indexes of 
commodity prices continue to react, but 
they are giving ground slowly and 
grudgingly and are still holding generally 
somewhat above the extreme low levels 
of last Summer. 

The Irving Fisher weekly index has 
not fared quite so well and has dropped 
into new low ground for the year during 
the past month, which is also new low 
ground for the past decade. Based on 
quotations for 200 wholesale commodi- 
ties on the 1926 average, the latest 
weekly figure stands slightly below 59, 
compared with an intermediate high 
point of a little over 63 early in Sep- 
tember of the past year. 

Purchasing power of the dollar closes 
the year at around 170 per cent. of the 
1926 average, compared with 153 at the 
opening of 1932. According to the Fish- 
er index, wholesale prices have declined 
more than 10 per cent. during the past 
year, while the decline from the 1929 
average amounts to nearly 40 per cent. 


Or DECLINES have finally resulted 
from the unnatural spread of prices 
seen throughout the country during the 
past couple of months. In this section 
of the November Ist issue of last year 
notice was taken of the failure of sev- 
eral important producers to join the at- 
tempted general advance in crude pe- 
troleum prices, and it was then suggest- 
ed that the entire movement must fail 
and prices return at least to their pre- 
vious levels. 

The higher-price producers held out 
longer than had been anticipated, but 
they fought a losing battle, and with 
their capitulation toward the close of 
December general prices have dropped 
back not only to the early Autumn 
levels but to new low quotations for the 
past seven or eight months, though 


they are still above the extreme lows of 
early in 1932. 

Gasoline prices have followed the de- 
cline in crude oil, and most of the re- 
fined producers have dropped their 
prices anywhere from one to three cents 
per gallon. 


Latest Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Age 
$ .73 


Wheat, No. 2 red...... $ .63% $ .64 / 
Corn, No. 2 yellow .. .41 40 +50 
NG BERG Biscccnncuwes a -26% 37 
Seer 3.60 3.55 4.45 
SE ok cs cs cb bss 08% 08% 07 
I DROME (iis canncdaes 2.82 2.85 3.10 
Dee, Pamily  .....0006 12.50 12.50 17.00 
Iron, |. re 13.34 13.50 15.51 
Steel, Pittsburgh .... 26.00 26.00 29.00 
_paeneaeyeiarste 3.00 3.00 3.75 
SS. cin ésiueenns nee 5.00 5.25 7.25 
Zine, E. St. Louis..... 3.13 3.13 3.15 
| Sis ere ee 22.87 22.62 22.00 
SE isnctdcisscannboa 6.00 5.80 6.30 
DEE: asesssscoudens 3.20 3.22 4.72 
Gasoline ere ae 125 103 
eee en .63 98 71 


LABOR and 
WAGES 


Employment Figures Ke- 
eede Fractionally and 
Payrolis Show Seasonal 
Decline. New Rail Wage 
Agreement 
ACTORY EMPLOYMENT has 
shown a slight disposition to lose 
some of the gains made during the early 
Winter months. In general, however, 
the declines have been no more than 
seasonal and some individual classifica- 
tions are continuing to display slow im- 
provement. Reports from Washington 
show factory employment throughout 
the country about one per cent. under 
the previous month, after consecutive 
gains made during Autumn and early 
Winter. , 

Wage payments and operating time 
in the 68,000 factories reporting showed 
a somewhat larger drop of about three 
per cent. in the latest month reported. 
The employment index is reported to 
show a drop of about one-half of one 
per cent. and a drop of over one full 
per cent. in wage payments. he, 


INAL RAIL AGREEMENT was 

reached toward .ne close of the year 
in the long controversy between em- 
plovers and employees over extension 
of the 10 per cent. wage reduction be- 
yond the time limit of last year’s agree- 
ment. 

After threats of the railway employers 
to file notice of permanent cuts, or 
even to demand 20 per cent. reduction, 
and just as stubborn bargaining on the 
part of the unions, the anticipated com- 
promise was finally reached which calls 
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merely for extension of the present 10 
per cent. reduction of wage rates for 
another nine months, until October 31, 
1933. 


COTTON and 
GRAIN 


Comparison of the Prinei- 
pal Crops. Winter Wheat 
Estimate Lowest in a 
Decade. The “Allotment 


OWER CROPS are fairly general 
throughout the United States for 
the year just ending, according to the 
latest revised estimates by the Depart- 
ment.of Agriculture. Production of the 
principal crops for the past season, com- 
pared with the actual crop of 1931, is 
shown as follows, with the figures giv- 
en in thousands of bushels. 






Crop 1932 1931 
0 EPCOT Te eee 2,908,045 2,567,306 
Winter wheat .......... 462,151 787,393 
Durum wheat ......... 39,868 20,732 
Other Spring wheat.... 224,812 92,114 

> eo Sa 7 1 21 
Oats 1,117,970 
Barley 98,389 
ye ee bs 32,026 
Buckwheat __................. ‘ 8,890 
Cotton (bales) ......... 12,727 17,096 


COTTON CROP STILL FAR UNDER LAST YEAR 
(US. YIELD in MILLIONS of BALES) 
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A/ HEAT CONDITION has shown 
one ofthe most rapid and drastic 
declines for,a-single month in a*number 
of years, and the latest report ‘of the 
Department of Agriculture places the 
December Ist condition of new Winter 
wheat at only 69 per cent. of normal. 
This compares with 80 per cent. a year 
ago, with 86 per cent. at the same time 
in 1930 and with a ten-year average of 
around 83 per cent. The figure for the 
present condition is the poorest at any 
corresponding date for the past seventy 
years. 

In addition to low condition of the 
crop there has been a much larger meas- 
ure of abandonment than usual, and 
the domestic crop estimate has been re- 
duced to a promise of less than 400,000,- 
000 bushels for the new year. This is 
the smallest crop which American farm-= 
ers have planted to Winter wheat in 
over a decade. 

In spite of the indications for a much 
lower wheat crop, the grain market con- 
tinues almost demoralized. American 
exports of wheat have been far below 
normal during the past year, due to 
comparatively large crops in Europe and 
to the fact that Canada has captured a 
good share of the foreign export mar- 
ket. At the present time it seems almost 
a certainty that the wheat carryover at 
the end of the present crop season will 
set up a new high record. 
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For Sale: Dollars at 10¢ 


The market is full of ten-cents-on-the- dollar-bargains. Their value is certain. 
Their rise is inevitable. 


R. W. Schabacker doesn’t forecast by hunches. He gets no mysterious tips. 
He goes by charts, by science, by inexorable rules and principles. 


The country’s greatest fortunes have come out of depressions. High profits 
have always come out of low markets. 


Speculators, gamblers, tip-takers won’t want Schabacker. But if you don’t 
care to have your fingers burned again—if you want safety rather than 
speed—sureties rather than chances—certain, pleasant thousands rather than 
elusive, dazzling millions, then read 


STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE 
by R. W. SCHABACKER 
Financial Editor of FORBES 


| It is published in book form. But it is more than a book. You might call it an encyclopedia— 

aI genase it covers the market from A to Z. But it is more than an encyclopedia. Because it is 

Hi | man. | ‘it is logical. It is analytical. It is easy to read, easy to digest. And it makes the 
_ involved workings of the market as plain as day to you. With this book at your elbow (and 
“Tiecep it at your elbow!) you know not only what to buy but why and when to buy. 


Here are just a few of the hundreds of questions this book answers: 


How to do your own forecasting. How to trade by charts. 
The seven cardinal signals that forecast a turn When not to trade on tips. 

in the market. How to detect pool manipulation. 
How to predict major changes in business. How to read a corporation statement 
How to take the worry out of market trading. ‘her the ieaté ie ona ‘ 
Where to find all kinds of stock information. hp gh ecarengging <7 - 


How to compute the price-earning ratio. How to become an insider. 
The basic rule for judging a stock’s real value. How to make short-selling absolutely safe. 
How to make money in a bear market. How the machinery of the Stock Exchange works. 


There are 27 chapters in this book—875 pages—105 Plates, Charts and Illustrations. 


THE 27 CHAPTERS AKE: Introduction. The curity, Dividends and Rights, An Introduction to 
Stock Exchange, Brokerage Houses and Trading Stock Analysis, Price and Yield in Stock Analysis, 
Facilities, Following a Typical Transaction, De- Sources of Stock Information, What Makes the 
velopment of the Stock Clearing Corporation, Market Move, An _ Introduction to Trading, 
The Night Clearing Branch, The Day Clearing Principles of Trading, Taking the Worry Out 
Branch, Stock Exchange Credit and Marginal of Stock Trading, e Technical Side of the 
Trading. The Short Sale, Odd-Lot Dealing, Market, An Introduction to Chart Reading, 
Brokers’ Loans, Dealing with the Broker, Out- Principles of Chart Trading, Long Swing Move- 
side Stock Exchanges, Types of Corporate Se- ments, Conchision and Review. 


You may have “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” on 
5 Days’ Approval. 


Mail the coupon NOW—and hasten Profits! 
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then ALLOTMENT PLAN gains 
in discussion, if not in favor, almost 
steadily, especially since there are unoffi- 
cial indications that President-elect 
Roosevelt favors some sort of farm re- 
lief along these lines. 

Unfortunately, almost any type of al- 
lotment will be practically no different 
from a farm bounty. 

Statistics quoted in the paragraphs 
above indicate not only the need for 
further curtailment of agricultural pro- 
duction in this country, but suggest also 
that such curtailment was beginning to 
be brought about by the healthy and 
logical economic process of low prices. 

Instead of curing over-production, the 
farm bounty merely aggravates the ex- 
cess of production over demand, and al- 
ready there are reports that many farm- 
ers are reconsidering acreage and crop 
curtailment for next year and are plan- 
ning to plant lager crops simply on the 
renewed talk of a farm bounty dressed 
up in the new costume of an allotment 
plan. 


WASHINGTON 


Lame Duck Session Re- 
turns to Fray with Glass 
Bill and Other Important 
Matters for Consideration 


ROHIBITION REFORM $s activity 

has not let up its pace, and efforts 
are continuing toward almost certain 
action in the Seventy-third Congress, 
despite the reverses which such legisla- 
tion may meet in the present session. 

With the Christmas recess for the 
present Congress cut shorter than usual, 
the lame duck assemblage is again get- 
ting down to business and has already 
given promise of at least considering 
more legislation than had been previous- 
ly forecast. 

The farm relief allotment plan, the 
Glass Banking Bill, economy measures 
and a possible sales tax are all on the 
list of important topics for early dis- 
cussion. 


HE GLASS BANKING BILL is ex- 

pected to come up shortly as one 
of the most important bills of the ses- 
sion. No very definite indications are 
available as to its disposition, but vari- 
ous compromises appear to have im- 
proved the chances for passage through 
Congress, though a Presidential veto is 
by no means out of the question. 

The American Bankers Association has 
issued a formal protest against the bill, 
and the financial and banking fraternity 
is generally unfavorable to the clauses 
forbidding banks to deal directly in se- 
curities and requiring them to divest 
themselves of security affiliates within 
a period of three years. 


INETEEN THIRTY-ONE TAX RE- 
TURNS show the anticipated drop 
in incomes, with the number taxed at the 
lowest since 1916. Less than 1,500,000 
persons had a taxable income compared 
with over 2,000,000 in 1930. Total per- 
sonal income reported was only about 
13 billions against 18 billions the pre- 
vious year, while in 1931 only 75 individ- 
uals had income of more than a million 
compared with 150 the preceding year 
and with over 500 in 1929. 


Treasury defiicit as of the middle of 
December reached a new high point for 
the present fiscal year at nearly $1,150,- 
000,000 despite continued gains in many 
channels of internal revenue as a result 
of the higher tax rates. 


INTERNATIONAL 


France Gets a New Gov- 


ernment. Britain and 
Germany Show Signs of 
Betterment 


HE DEBT SITUATION continues a 
warm and lively topic for interna- 
tional discussion despite the fact that 
England paid and France defaulted as 
oi December 15th. The matter will not 
be allowed to rest at that, however, for 
practically all Europe is united to force 
a revision of war debts owed to the 
United States. President-elect Roose- 
velt has declined to co-operate actively 
in formation of a debt funding commis- 
sion, and indications are that President 
Hoover will abandon his plan to set up 
some machinery for revision before re- 
linquishing his office on March 4th. 
France has finally achieved a new gov- 
ernment under the leadership of Premier 
Paul-Boncour, to replace the Herriot 
ministry begun last June with strong 
support in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and it is at least possible that M. Her- 
riot will be called back again if the 
present cabinet proves as short-lived as 
many authorities anticipate. 


UROPEAN RECOVERY is a term 

which has not been applied to sta- 
tistical evidence for some time past, but 
toward the close of 1932 there were at 
least some optimistic signals which may 
prove the first glimmerings of a new 
dawn in both Britain and Germany. 

Steel production in Great Britain for 
the year just ended amounted to 5,240,- 
000 tons, or a slight gain over the figures 
for the previous year, whereas practical- 
ly all other countries have shown de- 
cided losses. Automobile production in 
Great Britain also increased moderate- 
ly and, despite the possibility of a rail- 
road strike now overhanging the Brit- 
ish Isles, such additional indications as 
a new activity in volume of holiday 
sales, at both wholesale and retail, sug- 
gest greater optimism for Britain in 
1933. 

Germany has also felt the upward 
surge in both trade and sentiment. With 
the load of war reparations finally lift- 
ed, with the political crisis rather defi- 
nitely past and with foreign trade still 
increasing in favorable balance for the 
Reich, practically all of the German se- 
curity markets have enjoyed a spirited 
advance during the past fortnight. 


LBERT H. WIGGIN (sixty-five), 

head of the Chase National Bank 
since 1911, retires. He will continue as 
a member of the executive committee, 
and plans to go to Berlin this month as 
chairman of the standstill committee on 
German short-term credits. Winthrop W. 
Aldrich; brother-in-law of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., becomes the Chase Bank’s chief 
executive. 
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CanaDA Dry enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being a silent 
partner in many a business 
conference. 

For the presence of this 
sparkling, refreshing bev- 
erage seems to bring a 
cheerier note. Certainly no 
drink is so quick to pick 
you up, to take the huski- 
ness out of your voice, and 
the tautness out of your 
nerves. 

So keep a case of Canada 
Dry always on hand for 
your conferences. Big con- 
ferences and private ones. 
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The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the ad- 
vertiser 1s based 
upon its essential 


value to the reader 
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O BLIND CHANGE. I am told that 
oil companies are just now making 
practical tests of a new bit of electrical 
equipment which will tell the motorist 
when the oil in his crankcase needs 
changing. If successful, this equipment 
will be installed in garages and filling 
stations and should both stimulate oil 
sales and protect the car or truck owner 
from either unnecessary or delayed 
change. 

Incidentally, motor bus operators are 
now saving many thousands of dollars 
by reclaiming instead of throwing away 
used oil. For large fleets, reclaimed oil 
costs’ one-third to one-half as much 
as new oil, and is said to be at least as 
good. 


HY NEW LUBRICANTS? Changes 
in motor car design, by the way, 
are forcing the petroleum companies to 
develop entirely new gear lubricants. 
It works this way. Low-hung, high- 
speed cars are now popular. So that 
they won’t hit bumps, rear axles must 
be: smaller. To meet this need, gears 
have been redesigned. Their teeth rub 
each other faster and under higher pres- 
sure, and the old lubricants just won’t 
do' at all. 
Compounding gear lubricants with sul- 
phur and with chlorine has up till now 
produced the best results. 


EW MARKETS FOR FLAME. The 

motor industry is in part respon- 
sible for another interesting example of 
the way in which a change in one in- 
dustry stimulates business in another. 
When foundries began to use chrome- 
nickel-steel in castings, they discovered 


The Motor 


extremely difficult year in 1933, 

whether or not sales volume in- 
creases. Larger sales, if they material- 
ize, will make going a little easier, but 
they won’t solve the problems now 
pressing for solution, for these very 
problems, for the most part, have not 
grown out of the depression but have 
been merely accentuated by it. 

While manufacture and distribution 
are interlocking and interdependent, 
even as to their problems, a division will 
be made in the following analysis for 
sake of clarity. 


[ve automobile industry faces an 


MANUFACTURE. In the producing 
division of the industry, three prob- 
lems stand forth prominently. The first 
is that of adjusting operating expense to 
permit a profit to be made on existing 
volume. Operating statements for 1932 
will show only one manufacturer closing 
the twelve months period with a profit, 


How One Thing Leads 
To Another—New De- 
velopments in Research 


Make New Markets 
By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


that the customary methods of removing 
the “risers” from castings just out of 
the mold were no longer practical. The 
alloy was being adopted for its resistant 
properties, and in this case it resisted 
a necessary operation.... A new tech- 
nique in the use of oxy-acetylene cutting 
tools solved the problem. 

Now oxy-acetylene cutting is begin- 
ning to invade a field long held by 
machine tool and air tool makers. Chis- 
eling away of surface defects in steel is 
now being done in Bethlehem Steel 
Company shops, for instance, at a saving 
of about $1.75 per ton. At the same 
time torch cutting has become so prom- 
ising a substitute for machine tools in 
all kinds of gouging and “roughing out” 
that a new name, flame machining, has 
heen devised to describe the process. 

Increased knowledge of how to use the 
oxygen flame is also having an interest- 
ing effect on the competition between 
different metals. Because it is now pos- 
sible to weld a hard metal facing where 
special hardness is needed, heavy duty 
machinery and other equipment have on 
the whole been built of lighter and soft- 
er metals than would otherwise be 
usable. Increased application of alumi- 
num and its alloys, and many new uses 
for copper are among the results fore- 
cast. 


ELD PIPE, SAVE COAL. You 
never can tell where the results of 





FORBES for 


The $s in Inventions 


various technical changes will hit next. 

Welded pipe for use in home construc- 
tion is a fairly new development, the 
possibilities of which are not yet real- 
ized even by architects. If pipe in a do- 
mestic steam heating system is welded 
instead of being joined by threaded fit- 
tings, the householder, it is said, can keep 
his house warm with steam temperature 
five to fifteen degrees lower, partly be- 
cause the steam meets less friction, part- 
ly because the pipe can be more suc- 
cessfully insulated. In any case, there 
is a net effect on coal bills. 


EEING THROUGH. For part of its 

recent conquests, fusion welding 
must thank the X-ray. Now it appears 
that the gamma ray will extend these 
conquests even farther. 

Until 1931, welding was not considered 
a.safe method for high-pressure jobs. 
Then the A. S. M. E. Boiler Code was 
changed to permit wider use of welding 
—and all because the X-ray method of 
inspecting welded joints had proved re- 
markably reliable. 

X-rays, however, will not successfully 
tell “the inside story” of steel more than 
three or four inches thick. Gamma rays, 
derived from radium, are surer. They 
“wiggle” through the steel molecules 
more successfully, and have been tried 
out in the “inspecting” of steel that is six 
to eight inches thick. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 


Industry’s Program for 1933 


Many Important Prob- 

lems of Manufacture and 

Distribution Await Solu- 
tion in Coming Year 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


and the lack of success in cutting odver- 
head in a year in which such need was 
recognized, shows it to be impossible 
for a large number of producers. One 
must arrive at the conclusion that there 
will be a thinning in manufacturer 
ranks, a thinning which would have 
shown already had there been any place 
for a company to go when it went out 
of business... The weeding out process 
cannot help but have a salutary effect 
on the performance of producers who 
can stand the gaff for another year. 
Finally, then, I believe that we will have 
another year of living off reserves wher- 
ever such exist. 

The second problem is one of lowering 


manufacturing cost to permit continu- 
ance of low retail prices, with profit, 
despite a relatively small sales volume. 
Ingenuity will have to be exercised to 
strike a balance between retail prices, 
profits and volume. Prices cannot be 
increased without checking an upward 
movement in sales. The unveiling of 
new products at the National Shows 
will reveal what makers have done to 
products to attempt this balance. Prob- 
ably the end has come to giving more 
product for the money. Lower prices 
will be achieved by offering something 
different which will permit savings not 
evident to the public. 


Another important issue to be solved, 
lurks in production policies. Will man- 
ufacturers replace machine tool equip- 
ment with the most up-to-date products? 
There is great diversity of opinion 
among manufacturers as to what is the 
best policy. Some believe that plants 


should be kept at their highest state 
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of efficiency through constant replace- 
ment; others hold that the times do not 
warrant expenditure for new equipment. 
It is hard to imagine that the policy of 
keeping modernized will not win in the 
long run. 


DISTRIBUTION. The problems of dis- 
tribution are perhaps the most serious 
confronting the industry. The dealer 
organization has been the football of 
the industry for many years and recent 
kicks have brought about a partial col- 
lapse. The paramount need then will be: 


To resuscitate the dealer organization 
and make adjustments in both manu- 
facture and selling methods which will 
allow the dealer not only to remain 
solvent, but to make a profit on the 
existing low volume. 1933 will be a year 
of great distribution experiment. There 
will undoubtedly be further develop- 
ments toward concentration and in- 
tensification of effort. The General Mo- 
tors B-O-P organization and the S. P. 
A. R. of Studebaker show one line of 
attack, while the factory sales outlets 
of the Ford Motor Co. and the move 
toward direct selling announced by 
Continental indicate other policies to be 
tried. 


The used car problem, though hoary 
with age, is one of the most serious in 
the whole industry. It is no nearer 
solution to-day than it was ten years 
ago, but a great deal of thinking has 
been stimulated by the sad state of af- 
fairs. Some thought has been given to 
the establishment of central used car 
depots, backed by manufacturers, which 
would take trading out of the hands of 
the dealer and leave him to concentrate 
on the sale of new cars. Something of 
this kind may be tried out in 1933, 
though as yet there has been no such 
plan definitely formulated. 


Manufacturers will also have to con- 
tinue to face the problem of smaller 
foreign sales and its associated prob- 
lem of maintaining the nucleus of a 
sales organization without too severe a 
drain on resources. This applies par- 
ticularly to the maintenance of overseas 
plants. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROBLEMS. The 
motor vehicle is now the most highly 
taxed commodity in the world and new 
imposts are being brought forward for 
legislative action. The enormous burden 
which has been placed upon owners 


threatens to hold expansion of sales in 
check. 


The industry has been slow to take up 
arms against taxation, but is now thor- 
oughly aroused and is beginning to lead 
an organized fight to stop the burden 
from being increased. Tire companies 
and oil producers have become alarmed 
recently and are joining forces with the 
vehicle producers. 

Taxes have made ownership and op- 
eration of motor vehicles impossible for 
many people and the truck is most sad- 
ly hit. In certain states there will be 
legislation in force in 1933 which will 
virtually eliminate truck operation. 
That will be reflected in a stoppage ‘of 
sales, both of new equipment and for 
replacement. 






Dedicating the New 
Year 
to New Business 


An outstanding accomplishment 
of the Associated System in 1932 
was the payment of $47,529,802 
in maturing obligations. An out- 
standing objective in 1933 will 
be development of New Business, 
from these sources: 


FACTORIES — System engineers 
and experts on industrial processes 
are helping industrial customers 
to reduce operating costs through 
wider use of electricity for power, 
and gas for heat. 


STORES—Studies have been made 
of the use of electricity and gas in 
successful food stores, restaurants, 
bakeries. Trained Associated rep- 
resentatives are using this informa- 
tiontohelp less successful establish- 
ments make more effective use of 
these services. 


HOMES—Employees are cooper- 
ating in a Business Building Plan 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 BROADWAY 








Proper lighting can add 11% to retail store sales. 


inaugurated last year to develop 
prospects for appliance sales. Do- 
mestic customers are encouraged 
to equip their homes more com- 
pletely with electric and gas ap- 
pliances, the cost of appliances and 
their operation to be paid in stated 
equal monthly amounts. 


For information about facilities, service 


rates, write 
foaawS 
GAS a. 4 





NEW YORK 


























Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street 


New York 
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Odd Lots 


You can buy a few shares of 
seasoned stocks in a number of 
selected industries as convenient- 
ly as in the stock of one com- 
pany. 
That is “diversification” and is 
a wall of protection thrown 
around your security holdings, 
guarding against unforeseen ad- 
verse conditions which may af- 
fect one stock and leave the | 
others as supporting pillars of | 
| 
| 





the investment. 


If you would know more fully the 
advantages of trading in Odd Lots 
send for our Booklet F. 556. 


100 Share Lots 


JohnMuir&.@ 


Members | 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch O ffice—11 West 42nd St. | 
































1 SELECTED STOCKS 
FOR THE RECOVERY 


—Indicating the most profitable investments 
for the next market advance 


T° assist investors in capitalizing fully the 
profit opportunities of improved markets in 
1933, our staff has drawn up a_ diversified 
common-stock program, consisting of 
Five very low priced stocks 
Three selling below net quick assets 
Five sound investments 
Two stocks in coming industries 


‘THESE stocks have been selected by the ac- 
curate “UNITED OPINION” method, offer- 
ing a constructive plan even for the investor with 
moderate capital who wants to be sure of full 
participation in the coming recovery. 


{ This “UNITED OPINION” list is not ) 
available through any other source. § 


Send for Bulletin FM-10 FREE 


» (Please print name and address) 


United Business Service 


210 Newbury St. -<S Boston, Mass. 
































MARKET TERMS — 


and trading methods clearly 

explained in a helpful booklet 
sent free on request. | 
Ask for booklet J 6 | 
Same care given to large or | 
small orders. | 


(HisHoLm & GaPMan | 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York | 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Suggests Only Slow Irregularity into New 
Year with Later Chances for Renewal of Advance 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


more favorable attitude toward the 

general market because our previ- 
ously suggested objectives on the down-side 
had been reached, followed by what ap- 
peared to be a satisfactory bottom turn for 
a short intermediate advance. 

The market continued up only about 
half-way to the upper levels which we 
quoted as the farthest objectives to which 
the new upward turn might go, but before 
the middle of December there appeared 
new indications that even the extremes 
that we quoted might have been too opti- 
mistic. Around that time the market exe- 
cuted a fairly definite downturn on 
substantial volume and that is the latest 
signal that market action has given to this 
date of writing. 


AST issue we took a somewhat 


if ipees ensuing declines have cancelled 
most of the early December advance 
and prices are currently stabilized only a 
little higher, on the average, than the 
extreme lows around the beginning of De- 
cember. Thus far, therefore, our year-end 
recovery has failed to materialize in the 
anticipated fashion, and we are inclined to 
doubt that any near-term rally just now 
would reach our previous objectives. 

We have not given up the hope for some 
intermediate strength between now and the 
early portion of January, but we hardly 
think such an advance would retrace more 
than perhaps half of the ground lost since 
the mid-December high. This would mean 
a suggested and possible rally of only a 
few points on the averages and thus it is 
rather doubtful whether it would justify 
any large commitments for anyone but the 
agile short-swing speculator. 

We may hasten to explain that we have 
not turned highly bearish on the market 
for the longer-term but simply feel that 
our anticipated renewal of the major ad- 


vance may be postponed until toward the 
latter half of January or February and 
that, in the meantime, there may be some 
further slow and irregular sinking of 
individual issues to give the general mar- 
ket a rather disappointing tone and to 
attempt discouragement for the long-swing 
purchaser of stocks. 


E have already suggested the possi- 

bility for an early but small bulge 
from present levels. If it materializes 
then we should expect another sagging 
off early in the new year and we should 
not be hopelessly discouraged if that new 
sagging movement carried the averages 
moderately below the early December 
lows. 

If such a decline is to be held to favor- 
able proportions then it should be only a 
quiet and slow recession. Sharp breaks 
would suggest that we were in error in 
continuing to hold for renewal of the 
major advance at a later date. 


HE writer runs considerable risk in 

projecting thus definitely into the fu- 
ture, but if the market should follow out 
such suggestions, and sag slowly into anew 
turning base a couple points under the lows 
of early December, then we think the 
short-swing speculator would be justified 
in taking on a small line of long stock for 
at least intermediate recovery. 

To summarize, we do not expect any 
very rapid action one way or the other 
but would vote in favor of some further 
gradual sagging into the new year, fol- 
lowed by possibly active renewal of the 
major advance in the late Winter months. 
Needless to say we continue to advise 
gradual accumulation of long-pull invest- 
ment holdings. 

DECEMBER 27th, 1932. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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5,436-Word Investing 
and Trading Pamphlet FREE! 


@ A new common sense approach to the philosophy making for success in investing 

and trading is outlined in a remarkable article by a staff member of the A. W. 
Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. Stripping the trappings from long held, popular 
fallacies and half-truths about investing, it lays bare the basic principles that pro- 
tect capital and make possible a more rapid growth. 


@ It deals fearlessly and specifically from the Technical viewpoint with such 
puzzling questions as 


—Which securities to deal in 
—When to buy 
—When to sell 
—When to stay OUT of the market 
' —Why statistics fail to signal vital turning points 
—The secret of forecasting trends 
—The superiority of Technical Analysis 


—What are forecasting factors and what are not 


@ In addition, it shows the real CAUSES of most financial losses and tells how to 
make substantial progress through the adoption of dynamic, positive methods 
that make for genuine conservatism. 


@ Send for this pamphlet—see for yourself how old precepts have failed, how this 
new understanding of investment principles not only protects but builds up cap- 
ital. Mail the coupon below or use your own letterhead. 








The A. W. Wetsel Advisory a ae a == = vimanas aes 
Ses. earl A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
tion founded to give investors 
an absolutely disinterested and inde- Investment Counsellors 
pendent investment management ser- Chrysler Building New York 
vice. It has no securities for sale, 
nor any connection with any other Please send me, without obligation, your analytical article, “How to Protect Your 
organisation whatever. It eccepts so Capital and Accelerate Its Growth . . . Through Trading.” F.27 
orders to buy securities on commis- 
sion or otherwise. In_ short, its | SR a Oe ee We Ae eR eee Se Ree kee RRA RM NN Mee See eee MMT en EO y CRE 


interests are identical with those of 
its clients—to safeguard capital and ne ee ae ee Te EC OE ERS TT ee eRe 
foster its growth through able 
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HOME STUDY 


Executive... 
.e e+ TRAINING 


Executives who are efficient managers command 
responsible positions and good incomes. And the need 
for trained executives is growing rapidly. We train 
you thoroughly at home in your spare time for every 
type of executive work—teach you the principles and 
practices used by our most successful business leaders 
and help you develop your management capacity— 
by a training built with the aid of outstanding execu- 
tives. Low cost—easy terms. Write for new, free 
48-page brochure, ‘‘The Modern Executive and the 
New Profession of Management.” 

EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 

A Division of LaSalle Extension University 


Dept. 364-A 4101 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Low-Priced Stocks 


a Buy? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 


Babson Park, Mass. eau 























Risen Div. 72-1 








LAW OF CYCLES 


Bull and bear periods follow cyclical laws. 
Read James Mars Langham’s discoveries in 
free booklet—Giving the Cyclical Law and six 
months’ record of accurate Steet Forecasting. 


JAMES MARS LANGHAM ADVISORY 
SERVICE 
Bex 237-D Brentwood Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 

















‘CANADA DRY” 


Ginger Ale, Incorporated 
A Delaware Corporation 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, 
held December 19, 1932, a quarterly dividend 
of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share was 
declared, payable January 16, 1933, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
January 3, 1933. 


R. W. SNOW, Secretary 














PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO, 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 68 


A regular quarterly cash dividend 
for the three months’ period end- 
ing December 31, 1932, equal to 
2% of its par value (being at the 
rate of 8% per annum), will 
paid upon the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company by check 
on January 16, 1933, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on December 31, 1932. 
The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 

D. H. Foore, Secretary-Treasurer 


San Francisco, California. 











MAGMA COPPER COMPANY 
Dividend No. 45 
A dividend of Twelve and One Half Cents per 
share has been declared on the stock of this 
Company payable January 16, 1933, to_stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Decem- 


, H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 
Dated December 15, 1932. 
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Wall Street Pointers 


to the general market during the 

past month or six weeks, for the 
first time in many moons. There is 
always a certain amount of such selectiv- 
ity and no criterion of “much or little,” 
but the fact remains that almost ever 
since the middle of 1930 stocks have 
practically disregarded the usual basis 
of selection and “the good have declined 
with the bad.” 

Such a situation has not been surpris- 
ing because it is typical of a long de- 
pression as likewise of a powerful major 
liquidating cycle. The important point, 
therefore, is that during the past month 
or two selectivity has again made its ap- 
pearance. At least temporarily, the 
crisis of indiscriminate liquidation has 
been checked and the gradual power of 
wise investment buying asserted itself, 
giving another suggestion that the pat- 
tern of the long bear market is losing 
its force. 


HE FAVORED ISSUES have 

come into greater prominence fairly 
steadily ever since the recovery of last 
Summer and it is even possible to find 
numerous individual issues which have 
resisted the general downward trend for 
practically a full year. The list below 
shows some of the more important is- 
sues with recent prices compared with 
those at the close of 1931. 


GS “to the gener HAS RETURNED 







Stock 1931 1932 
ie MARGE 64 55 cnc take bee naaesenems 50 56 
Allied Chemical & Dye................ 77 
DAMES TOI oiivniscccenecccsceves 14 
COO BNE osc céescaccsesdacaoas 40 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. rene 24 

hrysler Motors ... 15 
Continental Can ..... 36 
Consolidated Gas of N. os 57 
International Nickel ............ 7 
International Harvester 20 
REE MRONOEEN akin nckscsuicassaneesnca 15 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco “‘B”’...... 48 53 
ES Nie tcc kung Sawa aueceteibs 13 12 
WomtOTY WEEE o.ccccseccccsccces 8 12 
MOM SOCDOTRMON. o0660000s0c00s0000 5 5 
TED. WRRERE. Go sicccassccsasresenses 41 40 
Standard Oil of New Jersey.......... 28 29 
Union Pacific Railroad ............. 71 68 
ee rrr ore 11 23 
United Gas Improvement............. 18 19 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol............ 25 24 
Westinghouse Electric .............. 23 26 


Another way of gauging the better is- 
sues on a selectivity basis is to compare 
their reactions from the 1932 September 
tops, with the average recession of the 
important indexes. Allied Chemical, 
Standard of New Jersey, Woolworth, 
Business Machines, Standard of Cali- 
fornia, Can and Texas Company have 
all held up better than the average. 

The utilization of such considerations 
in personal buying selection is based on 
a healthy combination of technical and 
fundamental favor. The records of these 
stocks indicate comparatively strong 
buying but that buying is also, in most 
cases, based upon comparatively more 
favorable fundamental position for the 
companies concerned. 


EW YORK TRACTIONS have al- 
ready reacted to metropolitan poli- 


tical trends with some temporary gains 
but most of them are still not so far 
from their extreme lows. Legal stipula- 
tions, operating loss for the new Eighth 
Avenue subway system and_ general 
budget difficulties appear to be forcing 
substitution of long-term financing for 
the subways instead of short-term, with 
the anticipated result that events are 
tending gradually toward a higher fare 
basis for New York tractions. 

B. M. T. and Interborough junior se- 
curities would not benefit fundamentally 
for a good long time, unless indirectly, 
but action of the stocks suggests at least 
some psychological improvement. The 
largest benefits would accrue to the sen- 
ior obligations, and the longer-maturity 
bonds of both Interborough and B. M. T. 
should be materially improved by any 
further progress toward scrapping the 
classic nickel fare. 


OREIGN REVIVAL, in the face of 

all the hard-times arguments com- 
ing from Europe, may seem unthink- 
able, ahead of this country, but it is not 
an impossible eventuality. Depressions 
have a habit of ending in spite of pessi- 
mism and continued unsettlement of ba- 
sic problems, when the public is forced 
to buy through plain obsolescence, and 
it is important to recall that the current 
depression cycle in Europe began long 
before our own. Germany started down 
in 1927 and Britain in early 1928. 

Germany is now relieved of war debt 
payments and may be expected slowly 
to resume her one-time high place in 
industry. In many respects she appears 
better situated than the rest of the 
world. Moreover, her securities, while 
still ridiculously low on a basis of sol- 
vency, have been showing activity on 
the side of advance. 

For pure speculation, such listed bonds 
as the Government issues, Dresden 7’s 
of 1945, Hamburg 6’s of 1946, Leipzig 7’s 
of 1947, Prussian 6%4’s of 1951, and Ger- 
man General Electric 7’s of 1945 appear 
to have possibilities. 

Great Britain also gives suggestion of 
growing improvement, in spite of the in- 
ternational hard-times argument, though 
the bargain prices are not so plentiful. 


OME FAVORITES. Without regard 

to general market trends, we sug- 
gest that investors interested in gradual 
accumulation of a_ well-rounded port- 
folio for the long-swing, consider inclu- 
sion of such issues as New York Cen- 
tral, J. I. Case, United Aircraft (com- 
mon, preferred, or both), Bethlehem 
Steel preferred, United States Steel pre- 
ferred, General Motors, Goodyear, Macy, 
Woolworth, J. C. Penney preferred, Mc- 
Keesport Tin Plate, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric, National Biscuit, Beechnut Pack- 
ing, Grand Union and Chrysler. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1932 Div. Long Term Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1931 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 841 $41 $4.54 $1.98,9 m Air Reduction............. $3 223- 22; ’20-"31*  63%4- 30% 58 5.2 
No 4,153 21 Nil Nil,9 m_ Alleghany Corp............ Pe 57- 1; ’29-31 3%- 0% 2 oe 
No 2,402 90 oe. .  _xewiate Allied Chemical............ 6 355- 64; ’24-’31 88%4- 42% 79 76 
4ins [— No L31z 33 0.96 Ni, 9m Allis Chalmers... ...00..0s0 = 200- 10; ’20-’31* 153%- 4 8 ¥ 
far 25 ~—2,474 58 5.11 onbee ee eS 4 158- 39; ’27-’31 73%- 29% 54 7.8 
ie. No 600 129 Nile Nil® Amer. Car & Foundry...... - 116- 4; ’25-’31 17 - 3% 6 ny 
hth No 1,656 43 Nilk Nil4 Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 6; ’25-’31 iS = Z 7 on 
. No 1061 5 ee American International ....  .. 150- 5;°22°31 12 - 2% 7... 
ral No 768 79 Nil Nil, 6 m Amer. Locomotive......... ~ 145- 5; ’23-'31 15%- 3% 5 ied 
ing No 10,155 14 _—————__ee American Radiator ........ is 55- 5; ’29-'31 12%- 3% 7 ae 
for 25 1,672 36 Nil Nil, 9 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ 144-- 7; ’29-’31 18%- 3 8 = 
rith No 1,830 48 Nil Nil, 6 m Amer. Smelting & Refin.... .. 293- 17; ’22-31* 27%- 5% 12 al 
are 100 450 173 S00  . Saaawn Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 96- 34; 22-31 39%4- 13 22 9.1 
are 100 18658 144 9.05 5.92,9 m Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 310-112; ’22-’31 1373%%- 70% 104 8.9 
25 3,077 36 | Sir Sr American Tobacco “B”.... 6a 235- 64; ’24-’31* 8934- 44 58 10.3 
100 400 19 Nil Nil, 6m Amer. Woolen............ ja 166- 2; ’20-’31 10 - 1% 5 RAG 
a 50 8677 58 aa ee Anaconda Copper.......... i 175- 9; °2431*  193%- 3 7 
ally 25 2,000 25 i. | oe Armour of IIl. “Ae eb clesecas a 27- 1; ’25-'31 2%- 0% 2 
tly, No 589 28 2.02» Nil> Assoc. Dry Goods.......... = 76- 5; ’25-31 4) ee: 4 
ast 100 2,422 268 6.97 Nil, 10 m_ Atchison, Topeka & S. F... .. 298- 79; ’24-’31 94 - 17% 39 ake 
The 100 825 224 2.44 Nil, 10 m_ Atlantic Coast Line........ - 268- 25; ’22-'31 4 - 9% 19 we 
en- 25 2,697 51 0.19 1.58,9 m Atlantic Refining.......... l 154- 8; ’23-31* 21%- 8% 17 5.9 
‘ity No 203 86 17.64? Nil, 9 m Auburn Automobile........ 4y 514- 60; ’28-’31 15134- 2834 50 13.0 
iT. No 843 46 Nil Nil& Baldwin Locomotive ....... ot 67- 4; ’29-'31 i = 2 5 
ny 100 2,563 137 0.56 Nil, 10 m_ Baltimore & Ohio......... - 145- 14; ’23-’31 213%- 33% 9 
the 5 2,258 27 Nil Nil, 9 m_ Barnsdall . ae ne Rae 56- 4: ’22-31 7 - 3% 4 Pr 
: 20 439 43 4.75 3.25,9 m_ Beechnut Packing. Bee phere ic 3 101- 37; ’23-’31 45 - 20% 43 7.0 
No 2,098 11 0.74 Nil, 9 m_ Bendix Aviation ........... a 104- 12; ’29-'31 1834- 4% 10 hee 
No 3,200 138 Nil Nil, 9 m_ Bethlehem Steel ........... a 141- 17; ’23-’31 295%- 7% 13 ak 
of 25 4,395 32 ee Borden Company........... 2 187- 35; ’25-31 43%- 20 25 8.0 
m- No 770 68 8.098 7.448 Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. .. 82- 9; ’23-’31 50%- 11% 25 one 
k No 740 89 7.64 3.68, 6 m Brook. Union Gas.......... 5 249- 56; ’24-31 8914- 46 79 6.3 
. . No 4,867 7 ().82 0.08, 6 m Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 249- 10; ’25-31* 13%- 6% 8 5.0 
no 
ons No 971 39 0.09: Nile Calitornia Packing........... or 85- 8; ’26-’31 19 - 4% 9 ate 
$si- No 512 = 16 3.34 0.84 Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 99- 10; ’26-’31 15 - 6 10 = 10.0 
wa 100 191 194 Me ~. Shiumes A See .: 515- 14; ’22-31 6534- 1634 42 ee 
d No 1,123 45 i | eS beer st ote Cerro de: Pasco............ as 120- 10; ’20-31 15%4- 3% 6 
wi No 1,800 50 3.60 2.55, 9 m Chesapeake Corp. ......... 2 112- 14; ’27-31 20%4- 4% 15 aus 
and 25 7,655 50 3.47 2.79, 11 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 280- 23; ’22-31* 31%- 9% 25 10.0 
ent § No 4,404 22 0.48 Na, 9m Cinyeter Carp. ........200% 1 141- 11; ’25-31 213%4- 5 16 6.2 
ong No 1,000 15 11.82 rps ee Me cc. 6 ee 7 181- 41; ’22-’31* 120 - 68% 70 10.0 
wn No 341 56 Nil Nil, 9 m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... A 96- 6; ’20-’31* 14%- 2% 6 hav 
No 11,610 18 1.42 1.04* Columbia Gas & Elec...... Ir 141- 11; ’26-31* 21 - 4% 15 7.0 
ebt No 1,000 20 1.80 0.44,9 m Commercial Credit......... Me 71- 8; ’25-’31 ll - 3% 5 <h. 
| No 33,673 5 0.40 0.19" Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 3; ’29-31 5%- 1% 2 ans 
— No 11,477 59 4.94 4.36* Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 183- 56; ’23-’31*  6834- 31% 58 6.9 
in No 14, 218 208 Consolidated Oil ........... =f 46- 4; ’22-’31* 9 - 4 6 mS 
ars . No 1,733 46 3.27 2.58« Comtwmental Cam ......... 2 134- 30; ’20-'31 41 - 17% 38 5.3 
the No 4,743 29 Nil _ 0.02, 9 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... Me 63-. 5; "21-31 93%- 3% 6 sis 
ile 25 2,530 34 3.54 2.04,9 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 126- 35; ’26-’31 553¢- 2434 52 5.8 
ol- ; §6100 450 162 Nil Ni,6 m Concible Steel...............- a 122- 20; ’21-’31 23%4- 6 10 5 ie 
on 10 1,000 26 Mee - atte Cuban American Sugar. . 60- 1; ’21-’31 3%- 03% 2 
1 6,521 4 Nil Nil, 9 m Curtiss-Wright ........°.. Re 30- 1; ’29-’31 3%4- 0% 2 
ids No 504 63 Nil® Nil* Davison Chemical ......... se 81- 3; ’20-’31* 9y%- 1 3 ro 
7’s 100 516 9217 0.02 Nil, 10 m Delaware & Hudson....... 6 230- 64; ’20-’31 921%4- 32 55 10.9 
7’s 50 1,689 92 0.65 Nil, 9 m_ Del., Lack., & Western..... a 173- 17; ’22-'31 45%- 8% 23 te 
er- No 1,050 21 1.29 1.20,9 m Diamond Match........... 1 255- 10; 719-’31*  19%- 12 19 5.2 
7 ; No 3,502 19 5.55 ei eo | a 4 126- 42; ’28-’31 57 - 23 34 11.8 
: 20 «10, 938 35 4.25 1.37,9 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 2 503- 50; ’22-’31* 5934- - 22 37 5.4 
of No 2,256 58 Soe... Gases Fastman Kodak. ..........064< 3 265- 70; ’22-’31 87%- 35% 55 5.5 
in- No 894 16 4.03 1.38,,9 m Elec. Atte-Lite.......:....- 1.20 174- 20; ’28-’31 32%- 8% 17 7A 
gh No 3,316 29 2.01 0.233 Electric Power & Light.... .. 104- 9; ’25-'31 16 - 2% 6 vs 
vl 100 1,511 122 i, re a ERE Oe. Seis vasceiasanaines in 94- 5; ’23-'31 11%4- 2 5 
No 391 110 0.14 Nil* General Asphalt ........... = 97- 9; ’20-’31 15%4- 4% 7 Rh 
No 28,846 14 1.33 0.34,9 m General Electric........... 0.40 403- 22; ’26-31* 26%- 8% 15 2.6 
rd F No 5,276 11 3.44 1.97,9 m General Foods............. 2 137- 28; ’26-"31*  40%4- 19% 25 8.0 
ig- No 639 43 3.71 3.93! General Malls...:.........- 3 89- 29 : 28-31 4814- 28 39 77 
1al 10 43,500 16 2.01 0.08, 9 m General Motors............ 1 282- 21; ’25-’31* 2454- 7% 14 7.1 
rt- No 324 20 3.30 1.11,9 m General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 21; ’25-31 28%- 6% 14 7.1 
lu- No 2,000 1 1.24 1.75,9 m_ Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 143- 9; ’27-31 2414- 103% 20 5.0 
n- No 1,799 14 75, - seeoae Co eee 1.60 82- 14; ’28-’31 20%- 8% 15 10.5 
No 1,167 30 Nil Na,Gm Goodrich, B. F............. - 109- 3; ’20-’31 12%- 2% 5 bea 
ail No 1,437 27 Nil Nil, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 13; 27-31  293%- 5% 15 
- No 1,738 4 Nil Nil, 9 m Graham-Paige Motors...... ae 61- 2; ’25-’31 4%- 1 2 
re- 100 2,490 164 2.14 Nil, 9 m Great Northern Pfd....... iA 155- 15; °27-'31 2 - 5% 8 
cy, No 198 116 Nil Nil, 9 m Gulf States Steel.......... re 26- 4; ’25-’31 21%- 2% 12 whe 
[c- 
* Partly extra. Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
c- nqinttatiog, eviews om 286 shack, 0) Sete oe. FS ak tae ended ‘oe te te eee $0. (a) Year ended October at 
*k-. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t} Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% 


in common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. 





“Including prices on old stock. 
Agel 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. ( 


30 
Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 707_—s Nil 
100 400 $112 
No 1,546 28 
100 350 112 
No 661 40 
No 4,409 59 
No 14,584 10 
No 6,400 45 
No 1,182 10 
No 9,340 29 
15 5,518 15 
No 1,813 28 
25 2,377 36 
No 1,464 46 
25 548 42 
No 1,909 23 
No 300 55 
No 788 63 
No 1,438 44 
No 1,858 39 
100 828 93 
No 4,514 23 
No 2,700 20 
10 6,286 17 
No 1,190 20 
No 6,255 15 
100 310 212 
No 5,448 19 
100 4,993 153 
100 1571 121 
100 1,406 243 
No 6,825 32 
25 6,236 28 
No 15, 4 
10 3,188 40 
50 13,163 89 
-100 450 129 
No 5,503 30 
No 3,820 81 
No 13,131 Nil 
No 1,338 rj 
10 9,000 16 
No 4,921 38 
25 31,745 28 
25 3,256 24 
100 3,724 176 
100 1,298 179 
No 12,664 4 
No 2,162 67 
No 13,103 44 
25 25.735 51 
10 1,273 16 
No 1,905 38 
25 9,850 40 
No 2,540 13 
No 2,412 18 
No 23,659 6 
No 675 31 
No 9,001 24 
25 4,386 38 
No 2223 - 213 
No 2,082 14 
No 14,520 31 
No 2,925 68 
No 23,254 13 
No 374 81 
No 397 16 
20 600 43 
No 854 56 
No 1,464 16 
100 8,703 199 
100 1,045 192 
No 3,126 18 
50 2,586 81 
10 9,750 17 


Earns 
1931 


$8.73 
Nil 
Nile 


2.86 
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Nil 


5.71 
1.01 
Nil 
4.21 


Earns, 1932 
m=months 


$4.27, 9 m 
1.34, 11 m 
Nil, 9 m 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


Nil, 9 m 
0.27, 9 m 
1.76, 9 m 
Nil, 9 m 
1.05, 6 m 


1.85, 6 m 
Nil, 9 m 


Nil, 9m 
Nil, 6 m 
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(g) Year ended June 30. 
q) Before charges for depletion. 


in common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


Div. 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $6 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 2.50 
Fingson BOtor . 4 i..0000000 ue 
Interboro Rapid Transit... 
Int. Business Machines..... 6 
PGE, “EASE VOGUE vic ccccasawe se 1.20 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
It; DOL Gl WO ccs cisiceee 
Kelvinator Corp. .......... a 
Kennecott Copper.......... ee 
PPONGE ATT, WS vacwsisa <tawne 1 
WIFOREE GEOCELY. « o.0.0.00:0%66:2 1 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
PST | ee aren ererar te 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 
Lorillard ‘TOBACCO « .....:05: 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
jt Be | en ae 1 
RE, BE VEE 654.359 9 6.4 eisai ore Z 
Mid-Continent Pet......... f 
Missouri Pacific........... 
Montgomery Ward........ 
INGER BIORBES ois iiacc ceeds 1 
INAfIONAl  TISCUlEs 6 .:0055:00,0 2.80 
Nat. Cash Register “A”....  .. 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 2 
LETS UE eae 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central......... ee 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western........ 
North American........... 10r 
Pacific Gas & Electric...... 2 
Packard Motofrs.........:... ; 
Paramount Publix......... ae 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 3 
Pere Marquette............ oie 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.20 
Pullman, Incorporated...... 
Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc....... - 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Sears Roebuck... ......:. es 
SOCORY~V ACHE: 6.65 6655:0:3 0.40 
Southern Cal. Edison...... Zz 
Southern Pacific........... oe 
Southern Railway ......... ae 
Standard Brands... 1 
Standard Gas & Electric... 1.20 


Standard Oil of California.. 2 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Stewart-Warner © 


Studebaker Corp........... 
Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur...... eye 


Timken Roller Bearing.... 1 
Transamerica . 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher. . 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 1 


eres reeeeeseos 


Union  PAGRG ci 606.0 00c00:0 6 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
United Corporation......... 0.40 
OTS | er ea 2 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... .. 
| gs Cea at is 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 

Re, i AOE co se wes scene's 

is 1s, CRE ch as siwaoa cans 
Western Wnion......52..... ye 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric..... we 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


(j) Year. ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


(s) Partly estimated, 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 26; 
74- 20; 
140- 7; 


62- 4; 
255- 83; 
395- 22; 

ta- 7s 
201- 7; 


91- 5; 
156- 10; 
92- 15; 
145- 12: 


128- 40; 
96- 14; 
178- 30; 
47- 10; 


104- 38; 
242- 12; 
382- 50; 
62- 5; 
101- 6; 
400- 6; 


119- 15; 
237- 36; 
149- 7; 
134- 20; 
210- 63; 
72- 10; 
257- 25; 
133- 14; 
290-105; 
187- 26; 


137- 29; 
163- 4; 
154- 5: 
110- 16; 
260- 4; 
138- 32; 
200- 15; 


°27-"31 
24-31 
°22-31 


22-31 
24-31 
’20-’31* 
°28-’31 
°23-"31 


°26-’31 
20-31 
26-31 
’24~31* 


24-31 
23-31 
°24-’31* 
"24-’31 


*28-’31 
20-31 
°25-"31* 
20-31 
22-31 
°26-’31* 


26-31 
’23-’31* 
26-31 
"24-31 
’20-31* 
°26-"31 
’26-"31 
24-31 
°25-"31 
26-31 


‘aa- 3" 
°22-31* 
20-31 
°22-"31 
26-31 
27-31 
21-31 


; °24°31* 


2; 27-31 


51- 2: 
300- 10; 
120- 5; 

97- 4; 
262- 36; 


272- 38; 
68- 11; 
293- 22; 
234- 35; 


; '29-'31 


; 27-31 
8; '24-'31 
; 27-31 


°22-"31 


; 22-31 
; 26-31 


°25-"31 


; 26-31 
; °22-31 
5; 720-31 
; 24-31 


; 26-’31 
; 26-31 
; *22-31* 
; 729-31 


; ’23-'31* 
; '29-'31 
; '24.731 
; °24-31 


"29-31 


; °29-’31 


’26-’31 


; °29-"31 
; 22-31 


27-31 
"22-"31* 
°25-"31 
°22-’31 
20-731 


°22-"31 
"27-31 
22-31 
26-31 


Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


83 - 
3034- 
113%4- 


1456- 
wv - 
341%- 
121%4- 
1534- 


1034- 
194- 
19 - 
18%- 


67%4- 
373%4- 
3638- 
183%- 


62%- 
2834- 
60%- 

8%- 
ll - 
16%4- 


1934- 
467%- 
1834- 
3136- 
2 - 


2036- 
3656- 
315¢- 
135 - 
4314- 


37 —- 
5%4- 
11%- 
2334- 
18 - 


43%, 
8 
2% 


2% 
52% 
103% 

3% 

256 


56 
15 
5 


29 
12 
28 
36 


% 
10.7 
16.6 
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(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
(k) Year ended September 30. 


(n) Year ended October 31. 
(u) Plus 5% 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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A List of Bonds for 
Safety and Profit 


By PAUL CLAY 





AILROAD bonds 


The Railway Selection 


Matu- Approx. Current 


rather generally Rate rity Price Yield 
__ tetaintheir former = pennsylvania R.R. con....... 4%, 1960 100 4.4% 
a a ee =e Sak Cael ...:...-. 3% 1997 75 44 
vestment issues in spite 
of alt ous cosent Haomeial Delaware & Hudson ....... 4 1943 78 5.1 
troubles. While it is Chesapeake & Ohio ........ 4y, 1995 82 5.4 
true that railroad earn- Southern Pacific Ist ref.... 4 1955 76 5.2 
ings have declined more Northern Pacific ref. “B”.... 6 2047 70 8.5 
than those of public Baltimore & Ohio ref. ...... 5 1995 38 =. 13.0 
utility companies, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas “A”. 5 1962 64 78 


railroads possess- a 


1932 Northern Pacific re- 
High Low funding 6s. These three 
101 86% bonds show an average 
79 67 yield of about 6.42 per 
8714 63 cent. and the risk in- 

4 volved in them is almost 
88 60 negligible. Even the 
861% 50 Northern Pacific 6s 
90% 45 probably have a very 
71% 2434 great chance of coming 
79 38 through the depression 


unharmed. Here is a 





number of special ad- 
vantages which still 
render their bonds attractive. Railroad 
management, for example, is highly re- 
sponsible and efficient as compared with 
the managements of municipalities. 

As compared with industrial corpora- 
tions, the railroads have the advantage that 
it is almost impossible for their gross busi- 
ness to shrink much more than 50 per 
cent.—whereas the gross business of some 
industrial concerns has shrunk from 65 to 
85 per cent. Even as compared with public 
utilities, railroad bonds offer a wider 
diversification of choice. 

Probably, however, the outstanding ad- 
vantage lies in the fact that of all the 
great groups of corporations, railroads and 
banks appear to be the most essential 
and vital to American welfare. It is 
doubtless for this reason that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has extended 
so large a part of its total aid to these two 
groups. 

Business cannot survive without the means 
of transportation; and railroad bonds form 
the most important part of the investment 
portfolios of thousands of banks and insur- 
ance companies. Thus these issues still 
enjoy their high prestige; and some of 
them even now are selling around a 4 per 
cent. basis which means that investors re- 
gard them as a cash equivalent. 


WE here present two main groups of 

these issues—although the list may 
well be subdivided into four groups suited 
to the demands of various classes of in- 
vestors. The first group 


is only moderately thinner than it was 
in 1921. 

The accompanying chart shows the rise in 
the percentage of earnings to total charges 
from 1921 to 1929 and the fall from 1929 
to date. It was not, indeed, until the past 
year that many leading railroads fell far 
short of earning their total charges. This 
first group of four bonds shows an average 
current yield of about 4.87 per cent. and 
in general the low yield is compensated 
for by the high degree of safety. 


UR second group of four bonds in- 
volves only a moderate risk if taken 
as a whole, and shows a high yield. The 
railroads behind these bonds are the 
Northern Pacific, Southern Pacific, Balti- 
more & Ohio and Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 
Both the Northern Pacific and the Balti- 
more & Ohio, although failing to earn their 
charges at the present time, are classed as 
Morgan roads and this important banking 
affiliation is believed to have some protec- 
tive value. This group is earning only 
about 80 per cent. of its fixed charges; but 
during the past five years its average 
annual result has been to earn 187 per 
cent. of its fixed charges. These four 
bonds bought in equal amounts show an 
average yield of about 8.68 per cent. 
However, the investor who seeks a little 
more safety with a little less yield can 
obtain it through the purchase of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio refunding 4%s, the 
Southern Pacific refunding 4s and the 


fairly high yield to- 
gether with fair safety. 

A very high yield is obtainable through 
a combination of the Northern Pacific 
refunding 6s, the Baltimore & Ohio re- 
funding and general 5s, and the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas prior lien “A” 5s. The prices 
of these bonds indicate, as do the annual 
statements, that the risk lies mainly in the 
Baltimore & Ohio 5s; but this issue is 
reputed to be a Morgan road and the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation has 
shown some faith in its future. These 
three roads as a group are earning 77 per 
cent. of their fixed charges and the average 
yield of these three bonds is about 9.81 per 
cent. There is no denying the presence 
of risk but the yield looks pretty attractive. 


HE Pennsylvania Consolidated gold 

4%s are a closed mortgage and are 
outstanding to the amount of $49,000,000. 
They are not subject to call; there is no 
sinking fund; but the bonds are legal for 
savings banks in several states, and are 
free of the Pennsylvania tax of 4 mills. 
The company pays the normal Federal in- 
come tax up to 2 per cent. These bonds 
sold as high as 107%4 in 1931 and that was 
the highest price since 1927 when they sold 
up to 1073. This is one of the senior 
issues of the company and is given the 
highest rating. 

The New York Central & Hudson River 
gold 3%s due July 1, 1997 are among the 
senior bonds of the company; they com- 
mand the highest rating and their position 
is far more secure than current earnings 

would suggest, on ac- 





of four bonds consists of { 
fairly high grade issues 
which are well protected 280 


THE MARGIN 0% SAFETY 


(% Of EARNINGS Zo TOTAL CHARGES for Che GROUP 9 RAILS ) 


count of their seniority. 
The amount outstanding 
is $94,000,000 and there 





by both assets and earn- 


ings. The four roads 
240 


Saat ™N 


are $6,000,000 reserved 
for extensions. They are 





represented, namely the 
Pennsylvania, New York 


i. »s 


not subject to call and 
there is no sinking fund. 





Central, Delaware & 200 
Hudson and Chesapeake en 
& Ohio earned last year 160 


\ 


They are secured by first 
and second liens on a 
substantial mileage and 





an average of about 133 


per cent. of their fixed 
120 


also by other security. 


i a While these 3%4s rank 





charges as compared with 
168 per cent. in 1921. 























~~ so high that they are not 
actually dependent upon 











Thus the average protec- 80 
tion behind these bonds \— 





1921 


1924 1926 1928 1929 


1930 1931 


the course of earnings, it 
is interesting to note that 





1932 J 





32 


returns for last year indicate that the com- 
pany will earn about 71 per cent. of its 
fixed charges as compared with 104 per 
cent. in 1931 and 233 per cent. in 1929. 
It was in 1929 that nearly all railroads 
showed the highest ratio of earnings to 
total charges. The current yield of 4.46 
per cent. shown by this bond, appears satis- 
factory for such a high grade investment. 


i pow Delaware & Hudson Company 
first and refunding gold 4s due May 1, 
1943 are outstanding to the amount of 
$49,000,000 while $1,000,000 are reserved 
for prior liens. The bonds are callable 
as a whole only at 107% on any interest 
date on 13 weeks’ notice. There is a 
sinking fund of 1 per cent. The mortgage 
is a first lien on 246 miles of road, and 
there is other security. The bonds are 
legal for savings banks in New York and 
Connecticut and the- company pays the 
normal Federal income tax up to 2 per 
cent. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio refunding and 
improvement gold 4%s series B, due Janu- 
ary 1, 1995, are outstanding to the amount 
of $35,088,000. They are among the junior 
bonds of the company but are given the 
next to the highest rating. They are call- 
able on 60 days’ notice on any interest 
date at 110 to January 1, 1945 and at 
diminishing prices thereafter. The security 
behind them is very substantial. They are 
legal for savings banks in New York, 
Massachusetts and several other states. 
There is no tax free clause. In 1931 the 
price range was from 102% to 71. 


OUTHERN PACIFIC Railroad Com- 

pany first refunding gold 4s due Janu- 
ary 1, 1955, are outstanding to the amount 
of $143,669,000. They are in denomina- 
tions of $500 and $1,000 and are callable 
at 105 on any interest date upon three 
months’ notice. They are pretty well se- 
cured by first and second liens on a sub- 
stantial mileage. The company pays the 
normal Federal income tax up to 2 per 
cent. They are legal for savings banks in 
New York, Massachusetts and some other 
states. The price range in 1931 was 98 
to 73 and the highest record of recent 
years was 98% in 1927. These bonds are 
given the third highest rating. 

The Northern Pacific Railway Company 
refunding and improvement gold 6s series 
B, due July 1, 2047, are outstanding to 
the amount of $105,959,600 and there are 
held in the treasury $1,336,000. These are 
coupon bonds in demominations of $100, 


$500 and $1,000. They are callable as a 
whole on July 1, 1936, or on any interest 
date thereafter upon three months’ notice 
at 110. There is good security behind 
them, consisting largely of first and sec- 
ond liens. They are legal for savings 
banks in New York, Maine and Vermont. 
In 1931, their price range was from 113% 
to 70%, and the high record of recent 
years was 116% in 1928. 

This railroad has a splendid past record 
but is showing very poor results currently. 
It serves the Spring wheat country and 
therefore its territory is very hard hit 
by the poverty of the wheat farmers. In 
pre-war times the earnings and business 
of the road used to move upward and 
downward in parallel lines with the in- 
crease or decrease in the gross value of 
the Spring wheat crop. Indications are 
that the company earned only about 65 per 
cent. of its fixed charges last year. 


HE Baltimore & Ohio refunding and 

general gold 5s, series A, due Decem- 
ber 1, 1995, are outstanding to the amount 
of $60,000,000. They are among the junior 
issues and do not command a high rating. 
However, there is some good general se- 
curity behind them and they are legal for 
savings banks in New York, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. They are callable as a 
whole at 105 on any interest date upon 
three months’ notice, and are issued in 
denominations of $500 and $1,000. The 
company does not pay the normal Federal 
income tax. In 1931 their price range was 
10434 to 47 and their recent high record 
was 105% in 1927. It is estimated that the 
company for last year will earn 85 per 
cent. of its fixed charges and this com- 
pares with 208 per cent. in 1928 and 127 
per cent. in 1921. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas prior lien 
fold 5s, series A, due January 1, 1962, are 
outstanding to the amount of $36,842,429. 
These are one of the junior bonds of the 
company and are given a medium rating. 
They are coupon bonds of $100, $250, $500 
and $1,000 and are callable as a whole 
or in part at any time upon 60 days’ notice 
at 105. There is good general security 
behind them including first and second 
liens and collateral liens. Their price 
range in 1931 was 10334 to 51, and their 
recent high record was 105% in 1928. In- 
dications are that the company last year 
will show about 82 per cent. of its fixed 
charges and this compares with 132 per 
cent. in 1931 and 322 per cent. in 1929. 











The public utility system of... 








Standard Gas and Electric Company 














serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states... combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,603,403...installed 
generating capacity 1,587,682 kilowatts... properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 


ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 








“Dear Mr. Editor:” 


Letters from Readers 


“You will be pleased to know and realize 
the psychological effect of your editorial, 
‘Hold On to Your Self-Respect,’ upon men 
who in normal times have wonderful poise 
and courage, but upon whom the continual 
hammering of the last two or three years 
has left its mark.”—Lovuts S. CATES, presi- 
dent, Phelps Dodge Corporation, New 
York. 


“Thousands of our business men would 
be benefited by reading ‘Hold On to Your 
Self-Respect’ and pondering over its mes- 
sage."—P. A. Younc, manager, Hotel 
Figueroa, Los Angeles. 


“Your editorial .... ‘U. S. Isn’t Ready 
for Compulsory Insurance.’ 

“Why build up something, either by 
State or Industry, to be saddled with more 
admistrative expenses and waste unless 
or until we know that it will be safe 
and ready when needed to cover the pur- 
pose for which created? And in the light 
of the last few years, how can we know? 
Who will insure the insuror?’—J. A. 
Dennis, Hallett Manufacturing Company, 
Mobile, Ala. 


“We continue to observe The $s in In- 
ventions page as a means of keeping posted 
on things which are apt to affect the future 
of American business and economic life.”— 
W. D. Baytey, The William Bayley Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio. 


“T read no other publication that I feel 
hits the nail on the head as squarely, and 
in accordance with my own humble ideas, 
as yours.”—Stuart Fonpre, H. C. Fonde 
& Son, Knoxville, Tenn. 


A Little Laugh 
Another Chinese Letter 


A Chinese newspaper is said to con- 
tain this letter from an applicant for 
work: 

“Sir: I am Wang...I can drive a 
typewriter with good noise and my 
English is great . . . My last job has left 
itself from me, for the good reason that 
the large man has dead. It was on ac- 
count of no fault of mine. So, honor- 
able sirs, what about it? If I can be 
of big use to you, I will arrive on some 
date that you should guess.” 


No Pressure Selling 
Jimmy, Jr.: “Can we play at keeping 
store in here, mamma?” 
Mrs. Luttrell: “Yes, but you must be 
very, very quiet.” 
Jimmy, Jr.: “Oh, all right, mamma. 
We'll pretend we don’t advertise.” 


And Not a Cloud in the Sky! 


Traffic Cop: “You'll have to report 
at the police station, madam. You were 
driving 50 miles an hour in town.” 

Fair Motorist: “But the man we 
bought the car from said we could go 
as fast as we wanted to after the first 
1,000 miles and you see the speedometer 
shows 1,200.”—Exchange. 





